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Lehigh  Review  Short  Story  Contest 

YOUR 

First  Short  Story  may  be  worth 

REAL  MONEY 


The  Lehigh  Review  is  offering  a cash  prize  of  $15.00  for  the  best  short  story  submitted  by  any  under- 
graduate of  Lehigh.  It  need  not  be  a college  story.  It  must  be  original,  well  written  and  must  contain  not  less 
than  1500  nor  more  than  5.000  words.  The  closing  date  for  the  contest  is  November  1. 

The  Review  is  always  interested  in  the  work  of  new  writers.  No  one  need  have  the  fear  that  his  manu- 
script will  be  returned  without  careful  reading.  We  hope  in  the  course  of  this  contest  to  find  writers  as  yet  hiding 
on  our  campus.  We  logically  suppose  that  there  are  those  on  the  campus  who  know  best  what  sort  of  fiction  which 
will  please  our  audience.  So  we  ask  the  help  of  the  great  writers  of  the  future. 

Whatever  else  you  plan  this  fall  put  first  on  your  list  of  things  to  do,  “Write  a short  story  for  the  Review. 
Steal,  beg  or  borrow  a typewriter  and  prepare  a manuscript  to  enter  in  this  contest.”  It  may  start  you  on  a little 
dreamed  of  career. 


RULES 


1 . Any  Lehigh  undergraduate  may  enter. 

2.  All  manuscript  must  be  typewritten,  double  space,  on  one  side  of  paper  only. 

3.  All  manuscript  should  be  addressed  to  L.  H.  Eichelberger,  515  Delaware  Ave.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  oefore 
midnight,  November  1. 

4.  Not  less  than  1 500  nor  more  than  5,000  words.  One  is  eligible  to  enter  as  many  manuscripts  as  he  wishes. 
5 Several  professors  of  the  English  department  will  be  the  judges. 
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The  New  Deal 

for  Lehigh  Athletics 

The  Editor  Interviews  the  New  Director 


In  reality,  the  so-called  new  deal 
is  not  a nesv  deal  at  all,  hut  the  ap- 
plying of  certain  zvell  knozm  prin- 
ciples of  administration  to  the  nezv- 
ly  created  Diznsion  of  Athletics  and 
Physical  Education.  It  is  an  a.viom, 
in  administration,  that  the  best  re- 
sidt  can  be  secured  by  assigning  to 
an  indizndual,  certain  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  holding  him 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
zuork  properly.  Control  of  impor- 
tant activities,  by  a board  composed 
of  conflicting  elements,  has  not,  as 
a ride,  been  successful. 

The  student  body  zvill  undoubt- 
edly be  interested  in  the  policies 
planned  for  the  nezv  Division. 

In  general,  these  are,  to  continue 
the  Physical  Education  and  Intra- 
mural Sports  in  the  proper  zvay  to 
give  to  the  student  the  beneficial 
re.zults  of  exercise  and  controlled 
sports. 

Eor  the  Athletic  side  of  the  Divi- 
sion, the  general  policy  zvill  be  to 
carry  on,  zvithin  the  limitations  of 
the  budget,  the  sports  suitable  for 
Lehigh,  zvith  the  type  of  opponents 


NELSON  AUSTIN  KELLOGG 
Director 


Lehigh  desires  to  meet.  Eurther- 
more,  to  offer  the  best  possible  fa- 
cilities, equipment,  and  coaching 
staff,  zvhich  the  Division  can  afford. 

in  carrying  out  such  a program 
the  Division  must  have  the  enthus- 
iastic support  of  the  students,  the 
alumni,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
citiaens  of  Bethlehem.  The  job  of 
turning  out  successful  athletic 
teams,  in  this  day  of  intense  com- 
petition, is  too  great  for  any  one 
man,  or  small  group  of  men,  to  do 
alone. 

The  student  body  can  assist  ma- 
terially in  improznng  Lehigh  ath- 
letic teams  by  seeing  that  all  elig- 
ible material  in  school  turns  out, 
especially  for  football,  and  also  that 
proper  material  comes  to  Lehigh. 
Each  student  should  not  only  be 
active  in  his  interest  throughout  the 
year,  but  also  active  among  prospec- 
tive students  during  vacation.  Only 
by  such  cooperation  zvill  the  Divi- 
sion be  able  to  put  teams  in  the 
field  zvhich  zvill  represent  Lehigh  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  student  body. 

(Signed)  N.  A.  KELLOGG 


football  coach  to  a varsity  line  coach. 

Bob  Adams,  in  his  new  capacity  as 
Assistant  Director,  will  have  charge 
of  all  ticket  sales,  as  well  as  employ- 
ment of  men  to  work  at  games.  This 
means  that  for  the  first  time  there  is 
a separate  ticket  sales  office. 

Another  promotion  has  been  that 
of  Billy  Sheridan  to  head  trainer.  In 
addition  to  this  he  will  have  charge 
of  all  equipment,  while  retaining  his 
post  as  wrestling  coach. 

Freshman  football,  baseball,  and 
basketball  will  be  coached  by  Paul 
Calvert,  another  Purdue  importation. 
He  will  be  assisted  in  football  by  Phil 
Meyers,  Lehigh  ’29.  Calvert  will  also 
aid  Bart  with  varsity  basketball 
coaching,  and  help  at  the  spring  train- 
ing of  varsity  football. 


This  article,  based  upon  an  inter- 
view with  our  new  Director,  cannot 
do  more,  in  such  space  as  permitted, 
than  introduce  Director  Kellogg  to 
the  new  students  and  point  out  to 
the  older  students  a few  of  the  visible 
changes  he  has  inaugurated.  It  may 
be  that  some  of  us  can,  from  this  in- 
terview, see  ahead  a trifle  and  see 
the  effect  of  his  position  and  changes 
upon  the  student  body  and  the  athle- 
tic situation. 

Perhaps  before  we  go  further  it 
would  be  best  to  explain  the  reason 
for  the  title  "Director”  used  here  in- 
stead of  "Colonel.”  He  is  trying  to 
drop  the  handle  of  Colonel  and  asks 
that  it  be  replaced  by  Director.  The 
title  Colonel,  he  explained,  was  ac- 
quired through  his  activity  as  a 


Colonel  in  the  Infantry  Reserve  at 
Purdue  where  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  students 
made  much  of  the  Colonel  eagles. 

Those  changes  instituted  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Division  of  Athletics 
and  Physical  Education  are  doubtlessly 
interesting  to  most  of  the  students. 
None  of  the  old  timers  have  been 
changed  with  the  exception  of  Bob 
Adams  who,  while  remaining  varsity 
baseball  coach,  has  been  made  Assist- 
ant Director,  ticket  sales  manager, 
and  assistant  freshman  football  coach. 
The  most  radical  changes  in  personnel 
have  been  those  dealing  with  assistant 
football  coaches.  Austy  Tate  will  be 
assisted  by  Alex  Yunevich,  former 
Purdue  fullback,  and  Elbert  Caraway, 
a Purdue  end.  Tommy  Ayre  has  been 
promoted  from  assistant  freshman 
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TOMMY  AYRE,  Lehigh  ’31 

Varsity  Line  Coach 


CY  MORGAN,  Lehigh  ’24 

Scout 


PETE  MORRISEY 

Swimming  Coach 


AUSTY  TATE,  Lehigh  ’17 

Head  Varsity  Coach 


EB  CARAWAY,  Purdue  ’30 

Varsity  End  Coach 


ALEX  YUNEVICH,  Purdue  ’32 

Varsity  Backfield  Coach 


PAUL  CALVERT,  Purdue  ’32 

Freshman  Baseball,  Basketball  and 
Football  Coach 


PHIL  MEYERS,  Lehigh  ’29 

Assistant  Freshman  Football  Coach 


BOB  ADAMS,  Lehigh  ’25 

Assistant  Director  and  Varsity 
Baseball  Coach 
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BILLY 

Wrestling  Coach 

Another  very  marked  change  ef- 
fected is  the  interchanging  of  the 
athletic  offices  and  trophy  room.  The 
new  offices  are  numerous  enough  to 
give  all  the  year-round  men  their  own 
office  and  desk.  Those  to  have  new 
offices  include  Kellogg.  Sheridan, 
Kanaly,  Adams,  Calvert,  Tate,  and 
Miss  Schaffer.  Bosey  and  Bart  will 
keep  their  same  offices. 

The  trophy  room  at  its  new  loca- 
tion in  Drown  Hall  is  now  at  the 
center  of  student  gatherings.  This 
new  trophy  room  will  be  open  prac- 
tically all  the  time,  whereas  before 
the  gym  was  often  locked.  These,  and 
other  reasons,  such  as  more  space 
and  better  arrangement,  make  this 


MORRIS 

Track  Coach 


new  location  for  the  trophy  room 
much  more  desirable. 

Certain  changes  and  simplifications 
in  the  duties  of  managers  and  assist- 
ant managers,  the  handling  of  equip- 
ment, and  the  filing  system  will  be 
announced  later.  The  Brown  Key, 
which  proved  its  worth  last  year,  will 
probably  be  strengthened  in  order 
that  it  may  carry  out  its  functions 
even  more  effectively. 

Director  Kellogg  spent  his  first 
couple  of  months  in  Bethlehem  geting 
acquainted,  by  meeting  and  talking 
to  alumni,  townspeople  and  students. 
Then  in  June  he  began  some  of  the 
more  important  revisions,  until  now 
he  has  not  missed  many  of  the  former 
imperfections  in  the  organization.  In 
fact  he  was  scheduled  to  take  several 


BOSEY 


weeks  vacation  but  gave  it  up  when 
he  found  more  things  needing  his  at- 
tention. He  surely  knows  what  the 
game  is  and  is  doing  all  he  can  to  bet- 
ter conditions.  Director  Kellogg  is 
more  than  glad  at  any  time  he  is  free 
to  talk  with  those  inte.msted  in  what 
he  is  doing  and  to  listen  to  construc- 
tive criticism  and  suggestions. 

From  what  has  been  said  one  may 
gather  that  Lehigh  will  see  great 
changes  this  fall.  Some  changes  will 
be  slow  in  coming,  and  many  will  be 
unapparent.  Di.''ector  Kellogg  has  a 
tough  nut  to  crack  here  at  Lehigh 
and  he  needs  all  the  help  students, 
alum.ni  and  faculty  can  give.  He  is 
quite  optimistic,  as  one  feels  after  a 

talk  with  him,  but  many  of  those  here 
on  the  campus  and  in  -t-he  town  are 
still  more  or  less  pessimistic. 

Student  cooperation  has  been 
stressed  in  this  article  because  cer- 
tain students  and  alumni  are  going  to 


BART 

Basketball  Coach 


feel  the  pinch  of  some  of  the  changes 
of  the  New  Deal  at  Lehigh.  For  in- 
stance Kellogg  stated  that  ticket 
takers  at  the  games  were  to  be  young 
members  of  the  faculty  instead  of 
students.  More  changes  like  this  will 
be  sure  to  raise  a squawk  even  though 
they  are  undoubtedly  for  the  best. 

On  the  other  hand  the  majority  of 
changes  will  be  immediately  appre- 
ciated by  students,  alumni,  faculty, 
and  townspeople  alike. 

Typical  of  Director  Kellogg’s  new 
regime  is  his  self-appointment  as 
mediator  between  the  athlete  and  the 
administration.  This  is  an  evidence  of 
the  New  Deal  for  the  athlete  at 
Lehigh. 


HARRY 

Soccer  Coach 
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Student  Styles  - 

by  “Bud”  Hammer  - Bus.  ’34 


Xhere  are  many  other  things  that  ! would  much  rather 
be  doing  now  than  trying  to  tell  people  where  to  buy 
clothes  and  what  the  different  tailors  in  Bethlehem  and 
from  outside  have  to  offer  this  Fall  on  the  Lehigh  Campus 
and  in  the  shops  in  town,  it  is  one  of  those  very  hot  days 
in  early  August  (and  you  had  them,  too,  you  say)  and 
to  think  of  clothes  of  any  sort  is  just  too  much.  The 
only  comfortable  thought  is  a bathing  suit  and  a high 
glass  full  of  ice,  ginger  ale,  and — or  a bottle  of  3.2. 

The  Review  this  year  has  planned  to  have  a short  article 
every  issue  trying  to  tell  what  one  can  buy  in  town  and 
what  is  offered  by  the  visiting  tailors  from  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  elsewhere.  At  this  time  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  tell  much  about  the  shops  in  Bethlehem  as 
they  are  miles  from  where  I am.  This  issue  I shall  try 
to  give  to  the  youngest  members  of  our  family,  or  kinder- 
garten, as  you  will,  some  idea  of  where  to  buy  and  what 
will  be  offered. 

The  old  saying  “clothes  do  not  make  the  man”  m.ay  be 
true  when  it  comes  to  the  last  judgment  day,  but  in  these 
first  few  days  of  college  they  are  “damn”  important  in 
many  ways.  Many  freshmen  are  taken  over  by  their  home 
town  stores  selling  them  clothes  that  are  the  “right  thing 
for  college.”  The  best  thing  I can  offer  is  to  tell  them 
to  wait  until  they  get  to  Bethlehem  to  buy  their  clothes. 
This  will  give  them  time  to  look  around  and  to  see  just 
what  they  need;  after  looking  around  and  finding  out 
what  is  needed,  the  Freshmen  can  buy  it  in  Bethlehem. 

In  Bethlehem  there  are  a number  of  very  excellent 
places  for  those  who  wish  to  buy  from  local  merchants 
rather  than  from  outside. 

Rau  & Arnold,  have  about  all  that  one  will  need  to  be 
well  fixed  for  the  school  year.  They  will  make  up  suits 
or,  if  you  can  wear  ready  made  clothes,  they  have  many 
that  will  olease  you. 

The  College  Shop,  has  always  had  a fine  line  of  every- 
thing that  any  one  ever  needs  while  at  school 

Tom  Bass,  over  on  the  other  side  of  town,  handles  the 
Edwards  clothes  and  makes  up  anything  you  want  at  a 
very  reasonable  price.  He  sometimes  comes  up  on  the 
hill  and  shows  his  wares  in  the  houses  to  save  you  the 
trouble  of  a trip  across  the  bridge.  That  is — to  save  you 
any  inconvenience  of  meeting  anyone  on  the  bridge  and 
thus  spending  your  money  before  you  get  the  chance  to 
buy  a suit — or  something. 


Al  Brisk  of  Brisk  Brothers,  16  E.  50th  Street,  New 
York  City  will  be  down  about  every  three  weeks  to  show 
an  excellent  line  of  clothes.  I have  not  seen  his  Fall 
stuff  for  this  year,  but,  if  he  has  not  changed,  his  last 
year’s  habit  of  having  some  fine  sharkskins  and  plaids  they 
will  be  just  the  thing.  Al’s  price  is  right  and  things 
always  arrive  in  time  and  not  three  days  after  you  wanted 
them  for  that  weekend. 

Finchley  is  another  New  York  firm  that  always  makes 
periodic  visits.  They  no  doubt  are  familiar  to  you  from 
your  prep  school  days  and  still  carry  their  same  line  of 
ties  and  shirts  that  always  please.  Their  showing  always 
looks  like  a hot  house  for  colors,  but  take  their  ties  alone 
and  they  look  just  about  right. 

john  Wanamaker’s  London  Shop  is  also  in  town  once  in 
a while  and  their  home  in  Philadelphia  is  never  too  far 
away.  Here  about  the  best  line  of  accessories  is  offered. 
Their  prices  are  a bit  to  the  high  side  but  you  get  all  that 
you  pay  for,  and  the  articles  are  always  correct. 

Dave  Robbins  is  in  business  for  himself  now — Robbins 
and  Ahlin.  He  hails  from  New  Haven  and  is  around 
about  every  two  weeks.  This  Fall  he  has  a number  of 
fine  things.  A sharkskin  with  a very  soft  plaid  in  it  is 
something  that  should  go  big;  these  suitVigs  come  in 
brown,  blue  and  gray,  that  can  be  used  for  dress  and  still 
have  that  outdoor  look.  Some  say  that  plaids  are  going 
out,  but  to  see  the  Fall  cloth  is  to  disprove  this  fact.  Every 
place  you  see  plaids — shirts,  suitings,  socks,  ties  and  even 
some  take  to  plaid  sweaters.  If  it  keeps  up  v»/e  will  think 
that  we  are  all  turning  a bit  “Scotch,”  perhaps  it  is  that 
stuff  they  call  “Scotch”  we  have  been  drinking  all  sum- 
mer that  is  coming  to  the  surface- — -who  can  tell? 

Koch  Brothers  in  Allentown  are  well  fixed  to  supply 
anything  that  you  want.  They  have  a very  large  ready- 
made department  as  well  as  a staff  of  custom  tailors  who 
can  turn  out  a fine  suit.  Their  hats  and  shirts  are  many 
and  varied. 

To  leave  the  tailors  for  a time  and  to  tell  of  other 
merchants  that  visit  the  Campus,  we  can  mention  shoes. 
Nettleton,  and  Erank  Brothers  are  the  best  and  most 
regular  visitors.  Both  of  these  companies  have  a fine  and 
complete  line  of  shoes  for  sale.  One  is  never  wrong  in 
using  sport  shoes  around  school,  so  your  old  white  buck- 
skins will  come  in  handy  all  winter. 

The  glass  is  empty  and  the  water  looks  very  inviting, 
so  if  no  one  will  mind,  a swim  is  the  only  thing  that 
matters  now. 
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Doctor’s  Son 

a novelette 


by  Walter  L.  Deemer,  Jr.,  -JArts  ’35 


D r.  David  Eugene  Alfreds  was  his  full  name.  At  least 
that  is  what  was  on  his  card.  I had  been  pinch  hitting  as 
X-ray  technician  at  the  American  Polyclinic  where  my 
father  was  head  physician.  My  work  was  amateurish  but 
there  had  been  a mix-up  about  getting  a man  down  from 
the  States  and  I filled  in  until  a new  man  came.  1 hadn’t 
been  in  Mexico  long  enough  to  realize  that  every  stranded 
American  or  English  doctor  would  be  immediately  drawn 
to  a place  with  an  English  name,  so  I was  much  impressed 
when  this  big  man  with  the  shock  of  white  hair  came  in 
looking  very  important.  Apparently  mistaking  me  for  an 
office  boy  he  handed  me  a card  with  his  full  name  en- 
graved in  Old  English  script  and  said,  “Tell  Dr.  Dixon  1 
am  in  a hurry.”  Front  meant  a lot  to  me  then  and  I 
hopped.  After  what  seemed  a long  time  to  keep  a big 
man  like  that  waiting  Dad  had  him  come  into  his  office. 

At  lunch  I asked  Dad  what  Dr.  Alfreds  had  wanted. 

“I  guess  he  is  pretty  important,  isn’t  he?” 

Dad  smiled.  "The  main  thing  he  wanted  was  a job,  but 
barring  that  he  was  willing  to  sell  me  a radium  emanation 
machine  which  he  had  just  invented  for  the  ridiculously 
low  price  of  three  thousand  pesos.  He  may  be  alright. 
Says  he  is  an  Edinburgh  man,  but  I don’t  have  a place  for 
him  and  I wouldn’t  think  of  buying  his  radium  machine.” 

I was  quite  disappointed.  Dr.  Alfreds  had  seemed  to 
me  the  ideal  type  of  successful  physician. 

A week  later  the  new  technician  came  and  I was  out  of 
a job. 

After  hanging  around  the  X-ray  room  for  a few  weeks 
and  watching  his  methods  I decided  I was  as  good  a man 
as  any  and  would  try  to  get  a job  som.ewhere  else  as  a 
technician.  Fortunately  I was  around  when  the  Victor 
man  came  up  to  give  our  machine  the  regular  inspection, 
and  he  told  me  that  Dr.  Alfreds  was  opening  up  a clinic 
of  his  own  and  had  ordered  one  of  their  newest  type 
machines. 

An  hour  later  I was  sitting  in  Dr.  Alfred’s  waiting  room 
which  looked  out  on  the  fashionable  Plaza  de  San  Rafael. 
A nice  looking  fellow  about  my  own  age.  wearing  a 
white  gown  had  spoken  to  me  and  told  m.e  Dr.  Alfreds 
would  see  me  in  a little  while.  After  waiting  a half  hour 
I was  ushered  into  a very  luxurious  office.  Dr.  Alfreds, 
looking  more  impressive  than  ever,  sat  behind  a huge  desk 
writing  on  a pad.  He  didn’t  seem  to  recognize  me.  He 
motioned  me  to  a chair  and  after  a moment  turned  and 
asked  me  very  cordially  what  he  could  do  for  me.  He 
looked  a little  disappointed  when  I told  him  I was  looking 
for  a job.  (I  learned  later  that  I was  the  first  person  to 
come  in  and  he  had  hoped  I was  a patient).  On  learning 
that  I had  been  working  at  the  American  Polyclinic  he 
was  immediately  affable  again. 


“Can  you  interpret  pictures?” 

“No,  I am  just  a technician,  but  I can  take  good  clear 
pictures,  and  have  given  a lot  of  treatments  under  a 
doctor’s  supervision.” 

“Well,  I suppose  I can  find  time  to  do  the  interpreta- 
tions. You  speak  Spanish,  of  course?” 

“Yes,  Doctor.” 

“Good  My  own  Spanish  needs  some  brushing  up.  How 
about  a hundred  pesos  a week  to  start,  beginning  work 
immediately?” 

“That  will  be  satisfactory.  Doctor.” 

I had  been  getting  fifty  at  the  Polyclinic  and  thought 
1 was  well  paid. 

He  pushed  a button  and  the  chap  I had  seen  first 
came  in. 

“You  wished  to  see  me.  Doctor?” 

“You  can  drop  that,  Dave.  This  is  Bill  Dixon.  He  is 
going  to  be  our  X-ray  man.  This  is  my  son  Dave.  He 
is  the  physiotherapy  man.  He  also  takes  care  of  the 
radium  machine.” 

Dave  and  I shook  hands. 

“Show  Bill  around,  Dave,  and  then  take  him  to  lunch. 
By  the  way.  Bill,  you  will  be  Dr.  Nixon  from  now  on.” 

1 had  no  objections  at  all. 

Dave  and  I went  out  to  look  the  place  over. 

There  were  about  twelve  rooms  of  different  sizes  ar- 
ranged around  a central  piano.  Dr.  Alfreds’  office  and 
the  waiting  room  occupied  the  front.  On  one  side  was 
a drug  dispensary,  lined  with  shelves  and  already  contain- 
ing a large  number  of  drugs.  There  was  a narrow  pass- 
age between  this  room  and  Dr.  Alfreds’  office.  Next 
came  a well  equipped  physiotherapy  room.  The  radium 
machine,  a nickel-plated  thing  covered  with  queer  look- 
ing gadgets,  had  a room  to  itself.  There  was  a very 
large  X-ray  room  with  everything  in  place  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  machine  from  the  States.  Adjoining  it  was 
the  dark  room.  Along  the  back  were  a number  of  small 
rooms.  They  were  all  painted  black  inside  and  there 
were  no  windows.  \A/hen  the  button  was  pushed  no 
ordinary  lights  went  on,  but  the  entire  ceiling  glowed 
with  a greenish  light  like  that  given  off  by  a mercury 
vapor  lamp.  Dave  told  me  this  light  had  great  curative 
powers  and  like  the  radium  machine  was  an  invention  of 
his  father’s. 

Through  a passage  an  apartment  was  reached  in  back. 
This  was  where  Dave  and  his  father  lived.  The  rooms 
were  large  and  very  well  furnished.  At  the  top  of  a 
short  filght  of  stairs  a little  door  gave  unto  a delightful 
little  roof  garden.  It  was  marred,  however,  by  the  fact 
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that  on  two  sides  there  were  the  walls  of  adjoining 
houses.  These  walls  extended  up  about  ten  feet  from 
the  level  of  the  roof  garden.  They  were  windowless,  but 
I could  hear  voices  from  above,  showing  that  the  neigh- 
bors used  their  roofs  as  gardens  also. 


ii 

At  the  end  of  a week  the  X-ray  apparatus  had  not 
yet  arrived.  I spent  part  of  my  time  helping  Dave  make 
some  alterations  on  the  physiotherapy  machines  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  I loafed  or  read  the  Medical  Journal. 

I had  seen  no  patients.  I had  started  work  on  a Satur- 
day, and  the  next  Saturday  Dr.  Alfreds  called  me  into 
his  office. 

“Bill,  about  your  salary.” 

“Of  course.  Doctor,  I realize  I have  done  nothing  to 
earn  a salary.” 

“No,  that  isn’t  it.  You  will  get  paid  the  full  amount. 

I may  as  well  be  honest  with  you.  I have  gotten  started 
here  on  borrowed  money.  It  is  used  up  now  and  I have 
to  wait  until  some  patients  come  in.  I am  expecting  a 
man  next  week  from  the  country.  He  will  bring  money 
with  him  and  then  you  will  be  paid.  I am  sorry  this  has 
to  happen  your  first  week,  but  as  soon  as  some  patients 
start  coming  in  we  will  be  alright.” 

On  Tuesday  the  man  he  had  spoken  of  came  in.  As 
soon  as  he  had  left.  Dr.  Alfreds  gave  me  a hundred  pesos 
in  silver. 

On  Wednesday  the  X-ray  machine  was  installed. 
Thursday  morning  Dr.  Alfreds  called  me  in.  He  had 
what  looked  like  a prosperous  rancher  sitting  at  his  desk. 
The  doctor  spoke  to  me  in  poor  Spanish. 

Dr.  Dixon,  this  is  Sr.  Santos.” 

I bowed. 

“Sr.  Santos,”  he  continued,  “is  suffering  from  what 
appears  to  be  thyroid  insufficiency.  I wish  you  would 
give  him  a complete  X-ray  study  and  report  your  results 
to  me  at  once,  as  it  is  imperative  that  if  we  are  to  save 
Sr.  Santos  from  something  much  worse  we  must  act  im- 
mediately.” 

I said  I would  be  only  too  glad  to  give  the  senor  the 
most  complete  study  and  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  my 
years  of  experience  in  just  such  troubles.  The  nurse 
came  in  and  led  Sr.  Santos  off  to  perpare  him  for  the 
examination.  When  they  were  gone  I turned  to  Dr.  Al- 
freds. 

“Say,  Doctor,  you  can’t  see  a man’s  thyroid  with  the 
X-ray.” 

“You  can’tr^  Well  you  go  back  and  take  a lot  of  pic- 
tures of  him  anyway.  Look  at  him  in  the  flouroscope 
and  if  he  keeps  his  trousers  on  see  how  much  he  has. 
It  is  in  his  side  pocket  and  you  can  approximate  how 
much  it  is  by  the  bulk.  If  he  takes  his  trousers  off  the 
nurse  will  look  and  see  how  much  he  has.  Take  at  least 
six  pictures  and  scare  him  with  some  stories  about  people 
dying  with  his  disease.” 


I was  very  perplexed  as  to  what  to  do.  I decided  that 
some  X-ray  pictures  wouldn’t  hurt  him,  and  since  most 
Mexicans  had  bad  stomachs  from  eating  too  much  hot 
stuff,  I’d  give  him  some  barium  and  take  a look  at  his 
stomach.  Stomach  pictures  were  my  forte  and  I’d  im- 
press Dr.  Alfreds. 

The  man  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  X-ray  room, 
stripped  to  the  waist  with  a cotton  gown  not  quite  meet- 
ing in  front.  I noticed  that  he  still  had  his  trousers  on. 
It  is  hard  to  get  a Mexican  to  leave  his  money  where 
anybody  can  get  his  hands  on  it.  I had  him  stand  behind 
the  flouroscope  screen  and  drink  the  barium.  It  was 
dark  in  the  room  and  there  Vv/ere  sparks  jumping  from 
the  wires.  From  the  way  he  gulped  the  barium  you  could 
see  he  was  scared.  I kept  the  screen  up  around  his 
throat  and  clucked  with  my  tongue  as  if  what  I saw  was 
bad.  Then  I told  him  that  since  thyroid  trouble  often 
came  frorr,  stomach  or  intestinal  trouble  I v/as  going  to 
take  a look  at  his  stomach.  I poked  his  stomach  a few 
times  and  asked  him  if  it  hurt.  At  first  he  said  no,  but 
later  he  said  yes,  and  soon  I had  him  admitting  that  the 
pain  was  terrible  at  times. 

When  I got  down  to  his  hips  I turned  him  around  until 
I could  see  what  he  had  in  his  pockets.  They  seemed 
full  on  both  sides  and  I judged  there  was  about  a hundred 
pesos  in  each  pocket.  After  the  flouroscope  I had  him 
get  on  the  table  and  took  six  pictures  as  the  doctor  had 
ordered.  I took  two  of  his  neck,  which  I knew  would 
show  nothing,  one  of  his  chest,  and  three  of  his  stomach. 

I put  the  plates  in  the  dark  room  and  while  Sr.  Santos 
was  dressing  I went  up  to  tell  the  doctor  about  the 
money.  He  was  pleased  and  said  he  would  have  the  man 
come  back  the  next  day  when  the  negatives  would  be 
ready. 

I went  to  the  dark  room  and  developed  the  pictures, 
and  as  I was  putting  them  out  to  dry  I saw  Santos  ieav- 
ing,  looking  very  worried.  A few  minutes  later  Alfreds 
came  out  beaming. 

“Very  nice,  Bill,  very  nice  indeed.  I took  him  for  five 
hundred  pesos.  That  was  mostly  gold  he  had  in  his 
pockets.  I asked  him  two  hundred,  and  when  he  took 
this  gold  out,  I added  ‘for  X-rays,  and  three  hundred 
more  for  the  first  examination.’  He  is  going  to  bring  an- 
other five  hundred  tomorrow.  That  covers  five  radium 
treatments  at  a hundred  pesos  each.  They  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  from  the  flouroscope  findings  if  we  were 
to  save  his  life.” 

“But,  Doctor,  those  plates  of  his  neck  won’t  show  any- 
thing but  his  back  bone.  I do  think  that  he  may  have 
an  ulcer  of  the  stomach.” 

“Don’t  you  think  I know  that?  I examined  him.  But 
do  you  think  anybody  will  pay  a hundred  pesos  a shot 
for  stomach  treatments?  No,  that’s  too  common.  I’ll 
put  him  on  a diet  and  give  him  some  medicine  to  cure 
his  stomach  at  the  same  time  I give  him  the  radium  treat- 
ments, but  we  won’t  tell  him  about  it.  He’ll  think  it  is 
all  for’ his  thyroid.  When  his  ulcer  gets  better  that  pain 
at  the  end  of  his  sternum  will  go  away,  he’ll  think  we 
have  cured  him  from  a very  bad  disease  and  perhaps  saved 
his  life.  He  will  be  full  of  praises  for  us  and  be  much 
happier  than  if  we  told  him  the  truth  If  you  want  to 
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be  a successful  doctor  remember  that  it  isn’t  what  you 
do  for  a patient,  it’s  what  the  patient  thinks  you  have 
done  for  him  that  counts.” 

That  was  my  first  experience  with  Dr.  Alfreds,  a typical 
“case-taker”,  as  this  kind  of  doctor  is  known  in  the  medi- 
cal profession. 


iii 

As  Dr.  Alfreds  had  predicted,  Santos  was  full  of  praises 
for  what  we  had  done  for  him.  He  told  his  friends  about 
us,  and  in  a short  v/hile  we  were  doing  a thriving  busi- 
ness, but  even  though  Dr.  Alfreds  had  raised  my  pay  to 
a hundred  and  fifty  a week,  I was  not  satisfied.  I was 
doing  my  work  conscientiously  and  turning  out  good  pic- 
tures, but  it  did  not  seem  ethical  to  tell  a man  he  had 
this  or  that  when  he  might  in  reality  have  something  en- 
tirely different,  or  which  the  doctor  might  or  might  not 
know.  Scaring  him  with  sparks  and  dark  rooms  and  un- 
earthly green  light  all  seemed  somehow  wrong.  I tried 
to  work  it  out  for  myself,  but  could  come  to  no  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.  The  hundred  and  fifty  a week  was,  of 
course,  a big  factor  against  my  quitting.  Too,  I liked 
Dr.  Alfreds  and  Dave.  My  hours  at  the  Polyclinic  had 
prevented  my  getting  around  and  meeting  many  people, 
and  Dave  and  his  father  were  the  first  real  friends  I had 
made.  They  were  companionable  and  easy-going.  The 
doctor  gave  me  time  off  when  there  was  nothing  doing 
in  the  office  and  had  me  to  dinner  a number  of  times. 
Dave  played  tennis  with  me  and  went  to  clubs  with  me 
to  play  cards  and  dance  and  play  billiards.  I was  having 
a swell  time. 

I was  still  living  with  Dad  in  the  apartment,  and  could 
see  that  he  didn’t  approve  either  of  my  working  for  Dr. 
Alfreds  nor  my  having  a good  time.  He  felt  that  business 
came  first  and  last.  If  I wanted  to  be  an  X-ray  man  I 
should  work  when  I could  and  spend  my  spare  time  study- 
ing, not  going  out  and  playing.  He  had  forgotten  that 
youth  wants  and  needs  something  outside  of  work  and 
study.  It  was  obvious  that  he  looked  with  contempt 
upon  Dr.  Alfreds  and  his  “charlatan  methods.” 

I respected  my  father  and  his  opinions  and  decided  to 
ask  him  whether  he  wanted  me  to  quit.  ! picked  him 
up  at  the  Polyclinic  that  night  and  we  drove  home  in 
silence.  I had  planned  to  talk  to  him  on  the  way  home, 
but  I couldn’t  seem,  to  bring  myself  to  broach  the  sub- 
ject. I always  felt  apologetic  and  in  the  wrong  when 
I talked  to  him.  I decided  to  put  it  off  until  after  din- 
ner. That  was  the  greatest  mistake  of  mv  life  Before 
I had  a chance  after  dinner,  he  started  talking  to  me. 

“Bill,  you’ve  been  working  for  Dr.  Alfreds  a month 
now.  In  that  time  you  must  have  seen  what  he  is. 
Either  your  character  is  so  weak  that  you  keep  on  work- 
ing for  him  because  that  is  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
or  you  subscribe  to  the  unethical  methods  he  uses.  In 
either  case  you  are  a great  disappointment  to  me.  I had 
hoped  that  you  would  want  to  study  medicme.  Appar- 
ently you  would  rather  make  money.  The  fact  that  you 
use  dishonest,  unethical  methods  makes  no  difference  to 
you.  You  are  old  enough  to  make  your  ov/n  decisions. 
You  have  made  this  one,  and  now  we  part.  In  my  pro- 


fessional position  I cannot  afford  to  be  associated  with 
charlatans;  in  my  private  life  I do  not  associate  with 
cheaters  and  thieves.  You  must  realize  how  much  this 
pains  me,  but  honor  comes  before  anything  else  with  me, 
even  before  parental  love.  A week  will  be  plenty  of  time 
for  you  to  get  packed  and  find  other  lodgings.  We  won’t 
mention  the  matter  again.” 

I wanted  to  tell  him  that  it  was  a misunderstanding; 
that  I didn’t  like  all  the  things  Alfreds  did;  that  I had 
been  on  the  point  of  asking  him  what  to  do,  but  ! knew 
that  it  was  too  late.  It  would  all  sound  like  a cheap 
alibi.  I had  hesitated  an  hour  too  long.  Even  if  I quit 
Alfreds  now  it  wouldn’t  make  any  difference  with  Dad. 
He  had  me  catalogued  in  his  mind  as  a charlatan;  we 
were  through  for  good. 

The  next  day  I made  arrangements  with  Alfreds  to 
have  one  of  the  rooms  in  his  apartment  back  of  the  of- 
fice, and  I moved  over  there  that  night.  In  the  foolish 
pride  of  youth  I felt  that  now  I had  to  keep  on  working 
for  Alfreds  just  to  show  my  independence.  I didn’t  say 
goodbye  to  Dad. 

And  so  I kept  on  working  for  Dr.  Alfreds,  and  Dave 
and  I became  very  friendly.  Dave’s  mother  had  died 
when  he  was  very  young,  and  though  his  father  had  done 
all  he  could  for  him,  Dave  felt  that  he  didn’t  completely 
understand  him.  There  seemed  always  to  be  a tension 
between  them.  They  were  perhaps  too  much  alike.  They 
both  liked  to  do  the  same  things.  They  were  born  gamb- 
lers. They  were  always  looking  for  something  new,  some- 
thing different  to  do.  They  both  drank  too  much.  Women 
were  too  much  of  a necessity  in  the  lives  of  both  of 
them.  Both  could  recognize  these  faults  in  the  other 
but  couldn’t  realize  that  he  was  just  as  guilty.  They 
were  both  extremely  selfish  and  strong  willed.  The  silent 
fight  that  was  constantly  being  waged  between  them 
soon  became  apparent  to  me.  Occasionally  there  would 
be  a flare-up.  There  would  be  insults  and  r*ecrimina- 
tions.  They  would  say  things  that  made  me  quiver.  Then 
they  wouldn’t  speak  to  each  other  for  days,  but  even  dur- 
ing these  times,  and  when  they  were  doing  the  meanest 
things  to  each  other,  it  was  evident  that  underneath  there 
was  a strong  bond  of  real  affection.  They  were  both 
sentamentaiists,  but  attempted  to  keep  their  affection 
hidden  by  playing  practical  jokes  on  each  other.  I never 
did  catch  on  to  the  exact  rules  of  the  game,  but  the 
object  seemed  to  be  to  play  a joke  on  the  other,  then, 
after  the  retaliation,  which  was  never  slow  in  coming, 
they  would  have  a week  or  so  of  real  friendship.  They 
would  play  chess  together,  drink  together,  go  on  trips 
together,  and  even  go  wenching  together. 


iv 

I was  reading  the  Journal  one  evening  while  Dave  read 
a cine  magazine. 

“This  is  interesting,  Dave:  'Naturally  all  these  animal 
experiments  encouraged  the  attempt  on  human  beings. 
The  first  important  work  was  done  by  Lydston  on  1914 
when  he  took  the  testicles  of  a young  man  who  died 
of  an  accident  and  transplanted  them  into  himself.  The 
results  as  he  noted  them  were  very  satisfactory.  From 
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then  on  numerous  men  experimented  widely  in  this  human 
transplant  field.  But  no  matter  how  important  and  valu- 
able br.  Lydston’s  work  was,  it  is  not  of  very  great  prac- 
tical utility  for  one  very  simple  reason — the  scarcity  or 
nonobtainability  of  material.’  There  ought  to  be  a lot 
of  money  in  that,  using  monkey  glands  instead  of  human 
ones.  Funny  your  father  doesn’t  do  any  of  it.  He  could 
get  monkey  testicles  rather  cheaply  and  he  should  be 
able  to  get  patients  for  them  easily  enough.  Sr.  Gonza- 
lez for  instance.  He  takes  all  those  prostate  gland  treat- 
ments and  rejuvenation  stuff.” 

"Not  so  loud.  Don’t  let  Dad  hear  you  mention  gland 
transplanting.  We  are  still  sort  of  hiding  from  the  police. 

We  were  practicing  in  New  Orleans.  Dad  had  a patient 
who  wanted  to  be  rejuvenated.  We  made  all  arrange- 
ments with  the  patient.  He  paid  a thousand  dollars 
down  and  was  to  pay  two  thousand  more  after  the  oper- 
ation. We  had  a fairly  large  office  and  decided  to  do 
the  operation  right  there.  I was  to  give  the  anesthetic 
and  assist  and  the  two  of  us  would  do  it  alone.  We  had 
the  patient  come  in  Sunday  night  and  kept  him  in  bed 
in  order  to  prepare  him  for  the  operation  on  Monday. 

"On  Friday  I asked  Dad  where  he  was  going  to  get 
the  testicles  to  put  in.  He  was  evasive  and  said  he  had 
made  all  arrangements.  We  had  a pet  monkey  and  1 
thought  he  might  be  planning  to  use  his.  So  1 told  him 
the  monkey’s  testicles  were  much  too  small.  He  called 
me  a fool  and  wouldn’t  say  any  more. 

“I’ll  never  forget  that  Sunday  dinner.  We  had  fried 
chicken  which  Dad  cooked  himself.  You  know  how  he 
prides  himself  of  his  fried  chicken.  We  had  spinach  soup 
and  avocate  salad  and  the  fried  chicken  and  lots  of  wine. 
The  only  trouble  was  we  didn’t  have  the  usual  giblet  gravy 
for  the  mashed  potatoes. 

"I  gave,  the  patient  a dose  of  salts  that  night  and 
shaved  him  around  the  belly.  The  next  morning  I wheeled 
him  into  the  operating  room  we  had  im.prcvised  and  put 
him  on  the  table.  The  nurse  had  the  instruments,  gut. 
and  bandages  ready.  Dad  and  I put  on  clean  white 
gowns  and  after  washing  our  hands  in  antiseptic  the  nurse 
pulled  sterilized  gloves  on  them.  While  Dad  fu,ssed  with 
the  instruments  I put  the  cone  for  the  anesthetic  over 

the  patient’s  face  and  started  giving  it  to  him.  When 

he  was  completely  under  Dad  started,  with  me  still  won- 
dering what  he  was  going  to  put  in  place  of  the  man’s 
testes. 

“He  cut  down  the  scrotum  and  removed  the  testes. 

He  then  tied  off  the  vas  deferens  in  order,  as  he  ex- 

plained, to  produce  excess  interstitial  cells,  which  in  it- 
self would  have  a rejuvenating  effect.  When  I had  about 
decided  that  he  had  completely  forgotten  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  gland  transplanting  to  have  something  lo  put 
in  place  of  the  testes  removed,  he  reached  down  and  re- 
moved from  a bottle  he  had  hidden,  two  smallish  oval 
bodies.  These  he  worked  into  the  man’s  scrotum  and 
after  a few  minutes  m.ore  of  what  seemied  mere  juggling, 
he  asked  for  needles  and  gut  and  sutured  the  incision 
We  put  the  man  back  to  bed  and  left  him  in  charge  of 
the  nurse. 

"For  three  weeks  he  was  in  pretty  bad  shape,  but  final- 
ly we  thought  he  was  going  to  pull  through,  and  v/e  got 


his  check  for  the  two  thousand  dollars  due  us.  Then  one 
night,  after  a week  more  of  very  tender  treatment  he 
died.  Dad  made  out  the  death  certificate  but  the  author- 
ities weren’t  satisfied.  They  wanted  the  body  for  a post 
mortem  examination.  A half  hour  after  they  advised  us 
they  were  going  to  take  the  body  we  were  on  our  way 
south,  and  we  didn’t  stop  except  for  gas  until  we  hit  the 
Mexican  border.  After  a little  rest  we  moved  on  and 
ended  up  here. 

"On  the  way  down  Dad  told  me  why  v/e  had  left  in 
such  a hurry.  The  same  explanation  sufficed  for  why 
we  didn’t  have  giblet  gravy  for  that  Sunday  dinner  before 
the  operation  The  man’s  used  up  testes  had  been  re- 
placed with  fresh,  but  probably  to  him  worthless,  chicken 
livers.” 


V 

Dave  and  I were  eating  a late  lunch  together  as  usual 
in  the  saloon  on  the  corner.  He  and  his  father  had  fought 
that  morning. 

•“You  know  1 can  get  along  alright  without  him.  don’t 
you.  Bill?” 

“Sure.” 

"Why  should  1 stay  away  from  Maria?  He  has  some 
wench  come  up  to  the  office  a few  nights  a week.  You 
know  just  as  well  as  I do  that  he  isn’t  giving  her  any 
damn  radium  treatment  when  he  keeps  her  in  the  radium 
room  for  an  hour.  Other  people  will  notice  and  we  will 
get  a bad  raputation.  I told  him  that  this  morning  and 
he  got  sore.  Asked  me  if  I would  like  him  to  climb  up 
the  wall  every  other  night  like  I did.  What  the  hell.  If 
I’m  out  on  the  roof  garden  at  night  and  she  calls  over 
for  me  to  come  up  and  talk  for  a while  does  that  do 
any  harm?” 

“Why  don't  you  stay  away  from  her  for  a while  and 
set  him  a good  example?” 

“Yeah.  I tried  that  once  with  another  girl  and  he 
stole  her  from  me.  The  radiumi  room,  of  all  the  low 
places  to  take  a woman.  He  felt  ashamed  of  him, self  I 
think  today.  He  said,  ‘Alright,  I’ll  go  up  the  wall  on 
the  other  side  tonight.  There’s  a good  looking  woman 
up  there  too.’  If  I didn’t  love  him  so  much  sometimes 
I think  I’d  hit  him.” 

“Forget  it,  Dave.  Your  father  is  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  himself.  How  about  the  movies  tonight?” 

“Alright.” 

We  went  back  to  the  office.  The  nurse  told  us  Dr. 
Alfreds  had  gone  out  and  wouldn’t  be  back  till  late  that 
night. 

“Do  you  know  where  he  has  gone.  Bill? 

“No.” 

"1  do.  I’ll  bet  a peso  he  is  taking  that  girl  on  the 
other  side  out.  Paving  the  way  for  some  trips  over  the 
wall.” 

“That  will  be  fun.  You  can  take  turns  boosting  each 
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other  up.  Match  you  for  dinner  and  the  movies,  and 
when  we  get  back  I’ll  boost  you  over.” 

“Easy,  Son.  Don’t  crack  wise.  I’m  at  least  a little 
faithful.  You  think  these  visits  to  your  father  fool  some- 
body. You  haven’t  seen  him  since  you  left  him  Dad 
spoke  to  him  on  the  street  the  other  day.  Maybe  I’m 
wrong,  but  I think  you’re  a damn  hypocrite.” 

“Easy  yourself,  Dave.  I don’t  mean  to  be  holier  than 
thou  with  you  and  your  father.  I hide  it  because  I’m 
ashamed  of  it.  It’s  the  cross  I bear  that  I can’t  enjoy 
the  same  woman  more  than  once  or  twice.  You  and 
your  father  would  like  to  go  out  every  night,  but  as  you 
say  you  stick  to  the  same  woman,  be  she  good  or  bad. 

I don’t  go  out  often,  but  when  I do,  I want  nice  girls 
and  I must  have  variety.  To  be  married  and  have  to  be 
faithful  would  kill  me,  yet  I would  love  to  be  married  to 
a nice  womian  who  wanted  faithfulness.  I crave  the  com- 
panionship of  a good  woman,  but  I am  never  satisfied 
with  companionship  alone,  and  when  the  other  is  over 
for  me  companionship  is  unbearable,  and  I have  to  look 
for  new  fields  to  conquer.  If  I could  once  become  satis- 
fied to  ride  half  way  up  the  wave  I could  be  happy  and 
contented  As  it  is  I keep  striving  to  reach  the  crest  of 
each  new  wave,  and  when  I’ve  reached  it  there  is  nothing 
ahead  but  the  trough,  and  it  is  a hard  drop,  Dave.  My 
saving  grace  is  that  I can  get  a lot  of  pleasure  out  of 
the  ordinary  things.  I get  a lot  of  fun  out  of  doing 
anything  well.  I get  a thrill  from  taking  a good  X-ray 
picture.  All  I need  to  be  really  happy  is  to  have  a 
woman  love  me  and  be  proud  of  me,  but  what  decent 
woman  is  going  to  love  or  be  proud  of  a rotten  oaf  who 
couldn’t  be  faithful  for  two  weeksi^” 

vi 

Within  a week  the  doctor  had  apparently  sufficiently 
prepared  the  way  for  some  trips  over  the  v.’all.  After  I 
had  gone  to  bed  I would  hear  him  and  Dave  bid  each  other 
good  night  and  go  noisily  to  bed,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  later  I would  hear  them  go  by  my  door  stealthily 
on  their  way  out  to  the  garden.  I was  amused  at  their 
ostentatious  secrecy,  for  both  knew  what  the  other  was 
doing. 

One  night  I was  awakened  by  Dave’s  none  too  gentle 
shaking. 

“Get  up,  son.  The  British  are  invading  our  homes.  We 
shall  trap  them  in  a wash  tub  full  of  water.” 

“Good.  You  trap  them  and  let  me  sleep  and  in  the 
morning  I’ll  help  you  skin  them.” 

“No.  This  is  a very  special  tub  full  of  very  special 
water,  and  I can’t  get  the  damn  thing  to  the  porch  with- 
out help.  The  door  is  pro-British  and  keeps  slamming  in 
my  face.” 

“Go  away.  Write  a letter  to  congress.  Put  up  a sign 
“No  Admittance.”  Tomorrow  I’ll  help  you  shoot  them  on 
horseback  Day  after  tomorrow  I’ll  make  you  a bow  and 
arrow  to  shoot  them  with.  Tonight  I want  to  sleep.” 

It  was  no  go.  We  had  to  drown  them  in  water  or  else 
Dave  was  going  to  drown  me  in  water,  so  I got  up  to  lend 
moral  and  physical  aid  to  the  drowning  of  invading 
Britishers. 

In  the  center  of  the  kitchen  floor  was  a tub  full  of 


water.  Around  the  tub  were  numerous  buckets,  pans, 
kettles,  and  other  receptacles  full  of  water.  Everything 
except  Dave  seemed  to  be  full  of  water. 

“With  great  care,  and  without  making  a sound  we  will 
carry  this  tub  to  the  roof-garden.” 

So  we  carried  the  tub  to  the  roof  garden,  Dave  doing 
his  share  by  holding  open  the  pro-British  door,  showing 
his  disrespect  for  it  by  kicking  it. 

I set  the  tub  down  in  the  middle  of  the  center  path 
and  put  a bell  from  the  dining  room  table  beside  it. 

“Now  lets  go  to  bed.  When  the  British  get  caught  they 
will  ring  the  bell  and  we  can  come  out  and  shoot  them  or 
behead  them  or  whatever  you  want.” 

“No,  my  good  man.  That  tub  goes  by  this  wall.  This  is 
where  the  British  went  up  and  this  is  where  they  will 
come  down,  and  therefore  this  is  where  they  will  get 
trapped  in  the  tub  full  of  water.” 

“Is  your  father’s  name  Percy  or  Algernon  by  any 
chance,  Dave?” 

“No,  but  only  because  his  parents  didn’t  know  what  a 
damn  British  spy  in  worm’s  clothing  he  was.  Straight 
from  the  arms  of  Antonia  into  the  tub  of  'ooiling  iniquity 
will  he  descend.” 

“I’m  just  as  good  a British  hater  as  you  are,  Dave,  but 
you  go  too  far  when  you  try  to  get  your  father  to  drop  into 
that  tub  full  of  water  on  a night  as  cold  as  this.” 

“So  you  would  turn  on  a friend  in  his  greatest  need 
would  you?  A fine  pal  you  are,  you  low  down  double 
crossing  cheater.  You  snuff-eyed  son  of  a green  plantain 
eater.  You  dirty,  rum-soaked  maggot.” 

“Sure.” 

“You’re  even  three  times  that.” 

“Alright.  Let’s  go  to  bed.” 

“Alright.  But  don’t  forget  I hate  you.” 

“I  won’t.” 

I finally  got  Dave  undressed  and  in  bed.  As  I pulled 
the  covers  over  me  again  I thought  I had  foiled  one  of 
Dave’s  practical  jokes.  I didn’t  think  so  for  long.  About  ten 
minutes  later  there  was  a terrific  noise  on  the  roof- 
garden.  When  I arrived  on  the  scene  Dr.  Alfreds  had 
already  extricated  himself  from  the  tub,  but  he  was 
soaking  wet.  He  had  apparently  tripped  a little  distance 
from  it  and  fallen  into  it  head  first. 

I did  what  I could  to  calm  him,  but  it  wasn’t  enough. 
In  the  morning  when  I went  in  to  wake  Dave  I found  him 
still  in  a drunken  stupor,  but  his  face  and  body  were 
covered  with  iodine,  and  all  parts  of  his  body  where  hair 
grew  were  coyered  with  adhesive  tape.  Even  his  head  was 
covered  with  it,  leaving  nothing  but  an  oval  for  his  face. 

I got  a piece  of  cardboard  and  printed  on  it  in  large 
letters:  The  British  Did  This’  and  hung  it  on  the  foot  of 
the  bed  before  I woke  him  up. 

That  afternoon  Dave  and  his  father  went  for  a two  day 
horseback  trip  through  the  Desierto  de  Leones.  The  doctor 
was  optimistically  trying  to  stave  off  a cold  with  whiskey. 
Dave  was  still  a very  odd  color  and  his  skin  was  blistering 
from  the  iodine;  he  was  almost  completely  hairless,  as  the 
adhesive  tape  had  been  removable  only  by  careful  shaving 
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of  the  hair  underneath,  but  they  both  were  very  gay  and 
carefree  and  couldn’t  do  enough  for  each  other.  They 
would  be  the  best  of  friends  for  a week  at  least. 

vii 

I was  lonely  the  next  day  without  Dave  and  the  doctor. 
It  was  a beautiful  day.  I had  planned  to  meet  a girl  at 
Chapultepec  to  go  conoeing  with  her  that  afternoon,  but 
I had  had  to  call  it  off  when  Dave  and  his  father  went 
away  as  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  one  responsible 
in  the  office  all  the  time.  I had  never  wanted  to  go  out 
so  much  in  my  life  I had  stayed  in  on  nicer  days,  but 
now  that  I had  to  stay  in  it  was  extremely  boring.  There 
was  no  new  business.  I chatted  with  the  regular  patients 
as  they  came  in  for  treatments,  and  did  a lot  of  needless 
supervising  of  violet  and  infra-red  rav  treatments,  but 
after  a while  the  nurses  seemed  to  resent  rny  sticking  my 
nose  in  all  the  time,  so  I went  back  to  reading  medical 
books  in  Dr.  Alfreds’  office. 

I was  about  to  go  out  for  some  lunch  when  a mes- 
senger brought  a note  addressed  to  Dr.  Alfreds.  The  boy 
was  to  wait  for  a reply,  so  I opened  it.  It  was  expensive 
paper  with  the  address  of  a house  on  the  Paseo  de  la 
Reforma.  It  was  just  a few  blocks  away.  Dr.  Alfreds  was 
asked  to  come  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  signed  Margery 
Crawford. 

I should  have  sent  the  boy  to  a doctor  nearby,  but  I 
didn’t.  It  was  such  a nice  day,  and  this  was  such  a good 
excuse  to  leave.  I put  on  my  hat,  told  the  nurse  where  I 
was  going,  and  the  boy  and  I went  out  together.  I was 
carrying  Dr.  Alfreds’  case  and  felt  darned  important.  I 
flagged  one  of  the  ubiquitous  Ford  taxis,  which  are  af- 
fectionately called  Forcitos,  and  we  drove  the  few  blocks 
in  only  slightly  longer  than  we  could  have  walked  it. 

The  boy  told  me  to  ring  the  bell.  He  went  on  around  to 
the  back  entrance.  I told  the  maid  who  answered  that  I 
had  called  in  response  to  the  note  to  Dr.  ATreds  I was 
led  into  the  “sala”  and  in  a moment  there  entered  a very 
vision  in  white.  She  was  not  young,  and  she  was  not 
pretty,  but  she  was  without  doubt  the  most  handsome 
woman  I had  ever  seen.  Her  hair  was  pure  white.  In 
striking  contrast  were  her  dark  eyebrows,  red  lips,  and 
pale  cheeks.  She  was  tall  and  beautifully  built,  with  a 
graceful  walk  and  erect  carriage  that  bespoke  breeding 
and  culture. 

I stood  rudely  staring,  until  her  voice,  low  and  throaty, 
made  me  come  to  with  a start. 

‘‘How  do  you  do?” 

‘‘Mrs.  Crawford!^” 

‘‘Yes.  You  came  instead  of  Dr.  Alfreds?” 

‘‘Yes.  He  is  away.  If  you  will  take  me  to  the  patient 
I’ll  see  what  I can  do.” 

I was  glad  I had  come,  yet  afraid  I was  going  to  get 
into  trouble  masquerading  as  a doctor. 

Mrs.  Crawford  laughed.  ‘‘No,  Doctor,  there  is  no 
patient.  I am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you.  It  was  purely 
personal  business  I had  with  Dr.  Alfreds.” 

I was  relieved  that  I wasn’t  going  to  get  into  trouble, 
and  disappointed  that  a person  as  decent  as  she  seemed 
to  be  should  have  ‘purely  personal’  business  with  Dr. 


Alfreds.  I resented  it  and  felt  foolishly  jealous.  He  just 
wasn’t  the  sort  of  man  for  this  woman.  She  must  have 
been  nearly  twice  as  old  as  I was,  yet  I felt  that  she 
needed  protection.  I wanted  to  warn  her  that  Alfreds 
was  a villain. 

‘‘Dr.  Alfreds  won’t  be  back  for  two  weeks,”  I lied.  ‘‘Is 
there  any  message  you  would  like  me  to  give  him?” 

“What  a shame.  I do  a bit  of  sculptoring  and  have  been 
expecting  a little  idol  that  another  doctor  in  town  was 
going  to  lend  me  to  copy.  It  came  unexpectedly  today. 
It  is  a very  fine  piece  of  Aztec  work,  and  quite  unique. 
At  a dinner  party  the  other  night,  where  I first  met  Dr. 
Alfreds,  we  got  to  talking  about  Aztec  art,  and  he  was  so 
interested  in  this  idol  that  I promised  to  let  him  know 
when  I received  it  so  that  he  could  see  it  It  was  very 
difficult  to  get  the  owner  to  lend  it  to  me,  and  I have  to 
return  it  tomorrow  night,  so  I am  afraid  Dr.  Alfreds  will 
miss  it.” 

I wanted  to  tell  Margery  Crawford  that  Alfreds  was  a 
liar;  that  we  had  been  at  the  museum  only  a few  days 
before  (as  I realized  now,  so  that  Alfreds  could  get  a 
little  knowledge  about  idols  before  he  went  to  see  this 
one)  and  that  he  had  thought  everything  there  ugly. 
Instead  I lied  myself  and  told  her  that  I knew  som.ething 
about  Aztec  art  and  would  love  to  see  this  idol. 

I really  didn’t  care  a darn  about  it.  There  was  only  one 
Aztec  piece  that  I had  ever  liked.  It  was  a peculiarly  fine 
stone  god  that  Dad  kept  on  his  bureau.  It  v^as  about  six 
inches  high,  very  squat,  and  on  first  inspection  very  ugly, 
but  on  further  study  it  took  on  an  expression  of  strength. 
The  artist  who  made  it  had  done  well,  for  it  was  the  god 
of  courage.  An  Indian  prince  who  had  taken  on  the 
doubtful  benefits  of  Christianity,  feeling  that  such  a 
possession  did  not  fit  in  with  his  newly  acquired  religion, 
had  given  it  to  Dad,  because,  as  he  said,  “Doctor,  you  have 
this  courage.  Courage  to  do  at  once  what  you  think  right. 
For  the  happiness  of  others,  and  what  is  sometimes 
harder,  for  your  own  eventual  happiness.”  Dad  was  very 
proud  of  it,  and  one  might  almost  have  thought  that  he 
and  the  Indian  had  swapped  religions. 

I was  agreeably  surprised  when  Mrs.  Crawford  brought 
out  the  very  same  idol.  My  chance  to  show  off  had  come. 
For  half  an  hour  I held  forth  on  the  points  of  excellence 
of  this  work,  even  as  I had  heard  it  from  Dad  many 
times  before.  I went  over  big.  We  had  lunch  together  at 
the  pavilion  in  Chapultepec.  That  afternoon  there  was 
no  responsible  person  at  Dr.  Alfreds’  office. 

Margery  Crawford  and  I spent  all  the  next  Sunday 
together.  We  played  golf  in  the  .morning  at  Churobusco. 
After  dressing  we  had  dinner  there  on  the  terrace.  We 
had  our  siesta  in  two  hammocks  stretched  beneath  a 
canopy  besides  the  lake.  We  awoke  at  '■he  same  time 
after  two  hours  rest.  We  lay  still  and  talked  and  smoked, 
and  had  cocktails.  I was  very  happy.  I had  found  a 
woman  whom  I could  love  without  passion;  a woman  who 
was  kind  and  understanding  and  gentle:  a woman  whose 
mere  presence  was  soothing;  best  of  all,  a woman  with 
whom  I would  never  reach  a climax;  a woman  who  would 
remain  a lovable  companion. 

Suddenly,  after  a numljer  of  cocktails,  she  said,  still  in 
her  usual  low  throaty  voice,  “I  killed  my  husband.” 

I didn’t  take  it  in  at  first.  When  she  repeated  it  I felt 
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a little  embarrassed,  I called  the  boy  to  bring  us  more 
cocktails.  I fussed  with  my  pipe,  got  it  filled  and  lighted, 
and  then  made  a remark  about  the  bull  fight  we  were 
planning  to  see  that  afternoon. 

“I’m  serious.  Bill.  We’ve  known  each  other  less  than  a 
week,  but  we’ve  seen  a lot  of  each  other.  It’s  been  nice 
too.  You’re  young  and  you  enjoy  things.  And  I’ve  learned 
to  enjoy  things  too  this  last  week.  You’re  stimulating  to 
an  older  woman.  But  I’m  not  the  kind  of  person  for  you. 

I attract  you  now  because  you  feel  alone  in  the  world. 
You’ve  lost  your  father’s  friendship,  you’ve  lost  his  re- 
spect. You  feel  out  of  place  with  Dr.  Alfreds  and  Dave. 
With  me  you  get  back  a little  of  your  lost  self  respect,  it 
would  be  so  easy  to  go  on  this  way,  loving  you  and  mother- 
ing you,  until  you  found  someone  young  and  pretty  who 
would  take  you  away  from  me.  But  when  you  got  tired  of 
her  I couldn’t  take  you  back,  and  it  would  hurt  us  both, 
you  just  a little  perhaps,  but  it  would  hurt  m.e  a lot.  I’m 
too  old  to  give  you  physical  satisfaction,  yet  I would  want 
physical  faithfulness.  I killed  my  husband  because  he 
wasn’t  faithful  to  me.  The  kind  gentlemen  of  the  jury  in 
Ohio  acquitted  me.  Read  this.’’ 

She  gave  me  a yellow  newspaper  clipping  dated  Pine 
Bluff,  N.  D.,  1892.  It  said  that  Mrs.  Everett  P.  Marvin 
had  been  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for  killing  her 
husband  as  he  came  out  of  a woman’s  house.  Her  three 
year  old  daughter  Margery  would  be  taken  care  of  by  an 
aunt.  I handed  the  clipping  back  without  saying  anything. 

“That  was  my  mother.  This  bloodthirstiness  seems  to 
run  in  the  family.  Sounds  like  a comic  opera,  doesn’t  it?” 

“Somewhat  You  seem  like  such  a gentle  person.  Forty- 
four.  I thought  you  were  younger.  I would  have  my 
lapses  though  It’s  my  weakness.  Funny.  We  think  we 
have  found  what  we  have  been  searching  for  and  it  turns 
out  that  our  faults  hound  us  still,  keeping  us  forever  from 
any  lasting  happiness.  I guess  if  I were  a man  I would 
assure  you  of  love  and  faithfulness  and  take  a chance. 
I’m  a coward.” 

“No.  It’s  not  cowardice.  It’s  the  only  sensible  thing. 
We  won’t  see  each  other  any  more.  I’ve  a small  income 
and  I’ve  been  saving  some  time  for  a trip.  Within  a month 
I shall  leave  for  Paris.  I like  Mexico,  but  my  past  has 
found  me  and  having  people  snub  you  isn’t  pleasant.” 

viii 

“Have  you  seen  Cagancho?  They  say  he  is  a beautiful 
man  with  the  cape.  The  bulls  were  good  last  Sunday, 
joselito  had  two  beauties.  Too  much  cognac  is  getting  him 
though.  Have  you  heard  the  new  tango,  “Noche  Azul?” 
They  played  it  at  Sanborn’s  yesterday  at  tea.  I won  forty 
pesos  at  the  Calgodromo  the  last  time  I was  out.  Funny. 
Dave  wanted  to  bet  on  this  spotted  dog.  Said  he  had  seen 
him  in  his  last  D.T’s.,  and  insisted  that  he  was  the 
fastest  runner  he  had  ever  seen.  We  each  bet  five  pesos 
on  him.  He  was  a mangy  looking  beast,  but  he  actually 
won  the  race  and  paid  fifty-two  pesos  for  five.  Dave  was 
planning  to  go  on  the  wagon,  but  he  said  that  proved  the 
fates  wanted  him  to  keep  on  drinking.” 

“I  think.  Bill,  if  you  don’t  mind,  that  I’ll  drive  on  home. 
Tell  the  man  to  drop  you  at  the  Plaza.  You’re  really  a 
beautiful  talker,  but  it  doesn’t  help  much  does  it^” 


I got  out  among  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  Plaza.  We 
didn’t  say  anything.  We  started  to  look  at  each  other  and 
then  we  both  turned  away.  I watched  the  car  disappear 
around  the  corner.  I walked  down  to  Barrcs’  place  and 
bought  a bottle  of  whiskey  to  take  home.  I wasn’t  sad. 

I was  more  ashamed.  I felt  that  I had  let  Margery  down, 
yet  I didn’t  know  what  I should  have  done.  My  stomach 
kept  sort  of  quivering.  I felt  empty  and  alone.  A fellow  I 
knew  slightly  came  into  Barros’  as  I was  leaving  with  the 
whiskey.  He  was  tight  and  wanted  me  to  drink  with  him. 
We  drank  my  bottle  of  whiskey  and  he  ordered  another. 

I began  to  feel  rotten  and  went  home. 

I still  felt  empty  and  alone. 

The  next  day  wasn’t  so  good.  I hit  Dave.  He  told  me 
he  had  the  real  McCoy  on  my  “little  Margery.” 

“She  killed  her  husband.  Son,  because  he  looked  at 
another  woman.  They  say  she  has  a knife  in  her  garter. 
With  your  complexion  white  roses  would  be  nice.  Let’s 
see,  you’ll  be  yellower  though  after  you  die  won’t  you? 
Guess  how  old  she  is.  You  ought  to  read  Kipling. 

'Does  the  woodpecker  flit  round  the  young  ferash? 

‘Does  grass  clothe  a new-built  wall? 

'Is  she  under  forty  the  woman,  who  holds  a 
boy  in  her  thrall?’  ” 

After  I hit  him  I was  sorry.  He  just  sat  on  the  floor  and 
looked  at  me.  He  wasn’t  angry.  He  seemed  surprised. 
Later  I apologized  and  sort  of  explained  things  to  him. 

That  afternoon  Gonzalez  came  in  for  his  X-ray  treat- 
ment. He  seemed  sore  about  something.  He  was  our  best 
and  richest  patient  so  I tried  to  cheer  him  up,  though  I 
had  never  liked  him.  He  was  about  fifty,  and  his  sexual 
impotency  was  the  bane  of  his  existence.  He  spent  most 
of  his  time  and  money  trying  out  remedies  and  cures. 

“Doctor,”  he  said,  “what  do  you  know  about  gland 
transplanting?” 

I didn’t  know  a thing  about  it  and  cared  less  right  then, 
and  I felt  like  telling  him  so,  but  instead  I hedged  and 
told  him  I was  conversant  with  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject and  had  assisted  at  a number  of  such  operations. 

“How  dangerous  is  it?” 

“Dr.  Alfreds  is  the  man  to  tell  you  that.  I’m  not  a 
surgeon.” 

“No.  I spoke  to  Dr.  Alfreds  when  I came  in.  He  was 
hardly  civil  to  me.  He  said  gland  transplan Hng  was  bad 
business  and  that  I should  forget  it.  Dr.  Alfreds  and  you 
have  helped  me  a great  deal  and  I have  confidence  in  you, 

I want  to  be  rejuvenated.  No  monkey  glands  mind  you, 
real  human  glands.” 

“Who  do  you  think  is  going  to  give  up  his  virility  and 
manhood  for  you?” 

“I’ll  pay  fifty  thousand  pesos  to  the  young  man.  A 
doctor  friend  of  mine  has  warned  me  though  that  the 
man  should  be  reputable  and  decent  or  otherwise  I may 
get  some  disease.  This  friend  of  mine  will  be  present  at 
the  operation.  He  is  a nerve  specialist,  but  he  would  like 
to  see  such  an  operation,  I have  confidence  in  Dr.  Alfreds. 
He  saved  my  son’s  leg.  You  see  what  you  can  do  with 
him.  If  you  find  the  right  young  man  I will  pay  you  well.” 
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After  Gonzalez  left  I talked  to  Dr.  Alfreds  for  an 
hour.  I then  went  around  to  Margery  Crawford’s  house 
and  persuaded  her  to  have  dinner  with  me.  We  ate  in  a 
private  dining  room  at  the  Royal.  It  was  very  late  when 
I got  home. 

ix 

It  was  some  ten  days  later.  I deposited  my  bags  in  the 
Forcito  and  went  back  to  the  office.  I bought  a rose  from 
the  old  woman  at  the  door  as  I went  in,  and  for  the  first 
time  I gave  the  fake  leper  a coin.  Alfreds  was  waiting  for 
me  in  the  patio.  We  shook  hands  without  saying  anything. 
On  the  table  was  a small  package.  Alfreds  handed  it 
to  me. 

“Your  father  sent  this  down  this  morning  ” 

"Thanks,  Doctor.  I’ve  just  been  up  to  the  Polyclinic, 
but  I didn’t  go  in.  I was  afraid  he  wouldn’t  want  to  see 
me.  He’s  sort  of  straight  laced  and  funny  about  things 
maybe,  but  I — . Oh  what  the  hell.  If  you  see  him  you 
might  tell  him  I’m  sorry  I caused  him  so  much  worry  and 
was  such  a disappointment  to  him.  And  you  might  tell 
him  that  for  once  I have  had  a decent  thought  and  carried 
it  out  before  it  was  too  late,  and  I’m  going  to  do  my  best 
to  be  more  like  him.’’ 

“I  don’t  think  it  will  be  necessary.  Bill.  It  seems  funny 
another  man  should  explain  a man’s  son  to  him,  but  that’s 
what  I did  last  night  to  your  father.  That’s  his  stone  idol 


in  that  package.  He  said  to  tell  you  it  was  a token  of 
faith,  not  from  father  to  son,  but  from  man  to  man. 
Er,  by  the  way,  1 thought  things  over  after  I left  him,  and 
you  know  what?  Dave  and  I are  turning  over  a new  leaf. 
We  are  going  to  be  ethical  men  from  now  on.  Yes,  your 
father’s  an  odd  man,  but  there  is  something  about  him.” 

I heard  Dave  whistling  “Cielito  Lindo”  in  the  radium 
room.  I went  over. 

“So  long,  Dave.” 

“What’s  up.  Son?  Where  are  you  going  and  where  have 
you  been?” 

“We’re  shoving  off  for  Vera  Cruz,  Havana,  Paris  and 
points  east.  Margery  and  I.” 

“Well  I’ll  be  a so  and  so.  Forgotten  the  knife  in  the 
garter,  trail  of  dead  husbands  and  all  thatl^’' 

“Nope.  No  need  I’ve  been  in  the  hospital  for  a week, 
and  Gonzalez  has  three  women  going  out  to  his  place  next 
month.” 

“Well  l-will-be-damned.  Adios  and  good  luck.  Son.” 

As  I went  out  he  called  after  me,  “You  ought  to  read 
Kipling: 

‘Does  the  woodpecker  flit  round  the  young  ferash? 

‘Does  grass  clothe  a new-built  wall? 

‘Is  she  under  forty  the  woman,  who  holds  a 
boy  in  her  thrall?’  ” 


TO  OGDEN  NASH. 

He  started  a fad 

That’s  rather  like  a night  in  Mad. 

Square  Carden  at  its  best. 

His  secret’s  zest. 

He  writes  of  Poets — Cooks  and  Banks 
While  gazing  wistfully  at  maidens  flanks. 
He  even  mentions  Rabbits, 

And  dotes  on  those  in  riding  habits. 

He  finds  no  sacredness 
In  literary  nakedness. 

And  delving  admittedly  in  trashery 
New  Yorkers  find  man’s  hope  in  Nashery. 
And  seeming  quite  illiterate 
He’s  ’come  the  Debutantal  pet. 
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FOR  THIS 

Lord,  how  they  cared  for  me  when  I 
was  small. 

That  I,  might  soon  grow  straight  and 
tall. 

They  took  the  sugar  from  my  tea 
Declaring  it  not  good  for  me. 

To  school  and  learning  I was  sent. 

On  catching  knowledge  I was  bent; 
And  then — they  breathed  and  called 
me  grown. 

The  seed  of  wisdom  had  been  sown? 
But  foolish  ones  they  sorely  erred. 
My  shortcomings  were  swiftly  bared. 
For  though  I knew  the  classics  well 
My  notes  on  ladies  were  short  as  Hell. 
My  heart  was  sadly  bent  and  broken; 
My  bringing-up,  my  only  token. 

And  even  now  I am  inclined 
To  feel  my  breeding  undermined 
The  better  part  of  common-sense. 

For  now  I live  in  recompense. 
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Campus  Rackets  - 

by  Ed.  Tether  Jr.  - Arts  ’34 


Lehigh,  dear  reader,  is  a community  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  Bethlehem.  Lehigh  has  her  ruling  powers 
which  make  her  laws,  her  bulls,  or  flatfeet,  who  put-put 
around  the  mountain  several  times  a day  to  enforce  them, 
and,  of  course,  her  citizens,  one  might  even  call  them 
taxpayers,  who  break  them  occasionally.  And  Lehigh  has 
her  underworld!  Yes,  it  is  an  established  fact  that  Lehigh 
is  also  inhabited  by  that  peculiar  race  of  individuals,  or 
chiselers,  if  you  like,  called  racketeers! 

There  is  not  a billfold,  not  a checking  account,  not  even 
a watch  pocket  at  Lehigh  which  has  not  been  considerably 
lightened  and  carved  by  this  tribe  of  sculptors.  There  is 
hardly  a fraternity  house  on  the  hill  or  in  town  which  does 
not  furnish  shelter  to  at  least  one  of  these  prospectors, 
these  diggers  of  gold.  And  the  dorms! — The  dorms  are 
simply  infested  with  them. 

The  author  not  only  confesses  to  having  lived  among 
them,  but  to  have  actually  joined  some  of  their  nefarious 
schemes.  Now  he  feels  that  it  is  his  duty,  whether  or  not 
favorable  to  his  future  welfare,  to  turn  stool  pigeon,  to 
expose  them  and  their  machinations,  to  reveal  his  findings 
in  black  and  white  on  the  pages  of  this  Lehigh  publication. 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  writer  left  his  family  hearth- 
stone to  make  good  for  the  old  home  town  and  get  some 
of  the  knowledge  which  Lehigh  gives  so  gladly  to  her  dear 
sons,  he  found  himself  in  a line  of  several  hundred  other 
wearers  of  the  dink,  waiting  to  have  his  arm  lacerated  and 
vaccinated.  Swarming  around  this  line,  like  warrior  ants 
attacking  a centipede,  were  representatives  of  the  Burr, 
the  Epitome,  and,  last,  but  not  least,  the  Review  We 
were  helpless  to  escape  the  volley  of  subscriptions  so 
accurately  fired  in  our  direction,  sacrificing  our  place  in 
the  line,  and,  for  all  we  knew,  the  comfort  of  sitting 
down,  if  we  fled  from  these  insistent  sophomores. 

But  this  article  is  more  concerned  with  the  rackets 
which  have  a more  direct  financial  return  to  the  racket- 
eers. In  this  period  of  economic  stress,  a man  cannot 
expect  to  rely  solely  on  his  parents,  if  they  are  of  mod- 
erate means,  to  furnish  monetary  support.  By  enter- 
ing one  of  Lehigh’s  rackets,  he  may  help  considerably 
toward  payment  of  expenses,  or,  as  is  not  invariably  the 
case,  he  may  become  completely  self-supporting  through- 
out his  college  career. 


As  an  example  of  the  latter  case  we  might  cite  the 
example  of  what  is  known  at  Lehigh  as  the  “eats”  racket. 
In  1928,  the  year  of  our  Lord  before  the  Crash,  a 
student  named  H.  j.  Maginnis,  ’29,  conceived  the  brilliant 
idea  that  students,  indulging  in  their  nightly  labors,  might 
create  in  themselves  an  appetite  at  about  ten  or  eleven 
o’clock  each  night,  that  period  of  universal  bull-sessions. 
So  he  procured  a basket,  which  he  filled  with  sandwiches, 
milk  bottles,  cigarettes,  and  candy,  and,  having  obtained 
the  Dean’s  permission,  sauntered  forth  among  the  campus 
houses,  ringing  their  dinner  gongs,  crying,  in  a lusty  mud 
tenor,  the  word  “eats,”  and  creating  a hullaballoo  in 
general.  His  success  was  almost  instantencus.  Almost 
every  man  on  the  campus  soon  indulged  in  these  nocturnal 
snacks.  Thus  was  a great  racket  originated. 

The  following  year  he  transferred  his  concession  to 
Robert  T.  Sheen,  Ch.E.,  ’30,  who  built  it  up  considerably, 
extending  his  route  to  the  town  fraternities,  increasing 
the  variety  of  foods,  and  hiring  four  or  five  salesmen  on 
a commission  basis.  Among  these  salesmen  were  the 
present  proprietors.  Nelson  Y.  Coxe,  M.E.,  ’34,  and 
Charles  D.  Coxe,  Met.E.,  ’33.  He  ran  the  business  from  a 
small  room  in  the  basement  of  a tailor  shop  on  Seneca 
Street. 

The  Coxe  Brothers,  Nels  and  Charlie,  now  took  up  the 
racket,  after  having  been  granted  the  concession  by 
President  Richards  through  the  recommendation  of  the 
Dean.  Nels  and  Charlie  immediately  purchased  Sheen’s 
equipment  and  an  enormous  prehistoric  monster  in  the 
shape  of  a Packard  of  twelve  cylinders  and  of  1919  vint- 
age. Then  the  trouble  began.  The  old  ark  would  pass 
anything  but  a gas  station,  and,  being  an  open  car,  was 
easy  meat  for  the  hijacking  urchins  in  whom  sweet  teeth 
exceeded  principle.  The  brothers  lost  a considerable 
amount  of  ice  cream  and  candy  until  one  of  the  hijackers 
was  caught  and  arrested  by  one  of  our  stalwart  campus 
policemen  But  the  old  crate  was  cracked  up  on  the  trip 
home  during  the  Christmas  holidays  of  193 1 -32. 

On  returning  from  the  holidays,  the  brothers  were  seen 
to  be  chauffering  an  ancient  Daniels  8,  which  was  later 
stolen  from  in  front  of  the  Maennerchor  whilst  Charlie 
dissipated  the  profits  in  malt  and  hops,  and  returned  four 
or  five  days  later  by  Bethlehem’s  efficient  police  force  in 
a deplorable  condition.  Both  cylinder  heads  and  both 
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water  jackets  of  its  V8  engine  were  frozen  and  cracked. 
Sorrow  reigned  in  the  Coxe  family.  But  the  old  dinosaur 
was  repaired  and  business  proceeded  as  usual,  until  re- 
tiring costs  proved  too  high,  when  they  retired  the  old 
girl  permanently  as  junk.  A Jordan  8 and  a Nash  6 fol- 
lowed. 

The  variety  of  their  menu  had  now  increased  to  include 
the  following:  Sandwiches,  ice  cream,  cakes,  pies,  dough- 
nuts, cinnamon  buns,  milk,  apples,  oranges,  tangerines, 
cigarettes  and  candy. 

In  1932-33,  the  brothers  took  an  apartment,  from 
which  they  ran  their  racket  in  a much  more  business-like 
fashion.  A telephone  was  now  used  to  direct  the  mob  of 
salesmen  and  to  place  orders.  This  might  be  called  a 
typical  conversation:  “Hello,  is  this  Coxe  Brothers?  This 
is  the  DU  House.  Where  in  h — - is  the  eats  man?’’  And 
Nels,  cool  as  a Frigidare,  would  answer,  “Never  fear,  my 
men,  the  Coxe  Brother’s  Eats  Corporation  will  not  let 
you  starve.’’ 

Nels  and  Charlie,  in  addition  to  earning  practically  all 
of  their  expenses  at  Lehigh,  have  made  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  honors,  held  top  notch  in  their  respective  de- 
partments, captured  several  scholastic  prizes,  been  active 
members  of  the  Chi  Phi  fraternity,  played  the  bass  drum 
in  the  band,  and  Nels  made  Tau  Beta  Pie,  and  Pi  Tau 
Sigma,  the  national  mechanical  engineering  fraternity. 
What  a racket  and  what  racketeers! 

But  managing  or  selling  for  the  eats  business  is  only 
one  of  a number  of  Lehigh  rackets.  By  applying  to  Mr. 
Brodhead  of  the  Students  Employment  Bureau,  one  may, 
if  he  shows  himself  to  be  in  need  of  such  financial  assist- 
ance, secure  any  one  of  the  following  jobs:  Waiting  on 
table  at  fraternity  and  rooming  houses,  which  will  take 
care  of  one’s  nutrition;  handling  cleaning  and  pressing  for 
Bethlehem’s  various  tailoring  establishments;  clerical  jobs, 
furnished  by  the  University  during  registration  and  at 
various  other  times  during  the  year;  and  jobs  at  athletic 
contests,  such  as  the  selling  of  game  programs,  slogan 
tickets,  etc.,  and  obtainable  by  means  of  various  agencies. 


The  Towel  Dispensers  Jimmy  and  Mike 


There  is  also  a variety  of  rackets  which  owe  their  origin 
to  individual  initiative.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned 
the  managing  of  candy  stores  in  fraternity  houses;  the 
Eskimo  Pie  business,  run  last  year  by  Bolton  and  Peters; 
the  job  of  collecting  laundry  for  the  Lehigh  Steam,  and 
the  selling  of  ornamental  Lehigh  pictorial  calendars,  both 
of  which  were  handled  last  year  by  Ray  Weiker,  ’34;  get- 
ting up  advertising  desk  blotters,  similar  to  the  one  Cary 
Crier  is  handling  this  year;  selling  for  a haberdashery  or 
clothing  manufacturer;  and  hundreds  of  other  opportuni- 
ties which  are  open  to  the  undergraduate  for  the  purpose 
of  earning  a few  dollars. 

Thus,  patient  reader,  (and  patient  you  are  if  you’ve 
read  this  far),  if,  at  sometime  during  this  year,  you  should 
receive  a letter  without  the  usual  check  saying:  “Dear 
Son,  your  tuition  for  the  next  term  is  paid,  but  it  s up  to 
you  to  meet  the  rest  of  your  expenses  without  our  assit- 
ance,”  you  may  be  assured  that  Lehigh’s  underworld  will 
greet  you  with  open  arms  and  a hundred  or  more  rackets, 
any  one  of  which  will  considerably  assist  you  in  keeping 
the  wolf  from  the  door. 


Football  on  a rainy  day 

Is  a dirty  game 

For  the  ball  gets  soggy 

And  men’s  faces  blend 

With  the  drab  color  of  the  earth. 

During  a recent  game 

In  the  rain 

Time  was  called 

That  the  players  might 

Free  themselves  from  the  dirt 

Which  had  caked  on  them. 

The  center  carefully  rubbed 
The  mud  from  his  hands 
For  the  game  might  well  be  lost 
Were  his  fingers 
Once  to  lose  their  grip 
On  the  ball. 

He  passed  the  towel 
To  the  backfield. 

Three  of  them  also  took  care 
To  dry  their  hands 
While  the  fourth 
A hero 

The  papers  called  him 
Secured  a clean  towel 
And,  leaving  his  hands  mud-stained. 
Painstakingly  cleaned  his  face — 

He  was  a hero. 
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Tennis  - Gals  - Beer  - and  some  Surveying  at  the 
Summer  Surveying  Session  - 1933 

by  David  . Hoppock  " Eng.  ’36 


It  is  Saturday.  June  third.  Final 
Exams  are  over.  Our  young  member 
of  the  class  of  1936  feels  that  he  may 
safely  congratulate  himself,  for  he 
takes  just  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
practically  a sophomore  and  still  a Le- 
high engineer  in  good  standing  with 
the  faculty — which  is  no  mean  feat.  If 
it  were  not  for  that  summer  surveying 
course,  he  would  already  be  off  for  a 
long  vacation,  free  from  the  worry 
and  routine  of  college. 

He  has  heard  various  stories  about 
this  surveying  course  from  upperclass- 
men. “Eight  hours  in  the  field  and 
classes  to  prepare  for  every  day,” 
someone  had  said.  “All  you  do  is  sleep 
in  classes  and  get  a good  tan  out- 
doors,” another  had  laughed.  Several 
had  agreed,  however,  that  the  food 
consisted  mostly  of  baked  beans  and 
was  “pretty  terrible.”  But  this  year 
the  camp  was  to  be  in  a new  place. 
Perhaps  everything  would  be  differ- 
ent. 

The  location  of  the  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity summer  surveying  camp  was 
changed  this  year  from  1he  Delaware 
Water  Cap  region,  where  it  had  been 
located  for  several  years  past,  to 
Canadensis,  in  the  heart  of  the  sum- 
mer resort  section  of  the  Pocono 
Mountains.  Canadensis  is  a sleepy 


The  Tennis  Twins 
Austin  and  Hoppock 

little  town  in  a valley  about  half  way 
between  and  two  miles  from  the  large 
Inn  at  Buck  Hill  Falls  and  the  gorge- 
ous Sky  Top  Lodge.  In  and  around 
Canadensis  are  four  neat  and  rather 
small  inns,  at  each  of  which  about 
thirty  of  the  young  engineers  were 
quartered. 

The  students  at  the  Clenmere, 
which  is  located  outside  of  the  north- 
west end  of  the  town,  had  their  own 
classroom  on  the  side  porch  of  that 
hotel,  and  were  practically  cut  off 
from  the  other  three  quarters  of  the 
students.  Those  from  the  Laurel 
Crove  Inn  and  the  Canadensis  Hotel 
had  a ten  minute  walk  every  morning 
to  classes  in  the  top  story  of  a reno- 
vated barn  in  back  of  the  Pine  Knob 
Inn,  where  the  fourth  group  of  stu- 
dents were  quartered  southeast  of  the 
town. 

It  is  late  Sunday  afternoon 

The  students  are  making  their  arrivals 
at  the  Canadensis  Hotel  Dan  Serfas, 
the  short,  stocky,  jovial  proprietor, 
bustles  out  to  meet  each  one.  The 
young  engineer  is  pleasantly  surprised 
to  find  that  his  surveying  “camp” 
quarters  are  really  very  neat  and 
clean  rooms  in  a small  hotel.  Not 
with  private  bath,  of  course,  but 


there  is  a bathroom  or  two  on  every 
floor. 

He  deposits  his  luggage  in  his  room 
and  wanders  out  on  the  porch  where 
he  greets  friends  from  college  who 
are  gathered  around  in  a circle  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  of  his  host  and 
proprietor,  Dan  Serfas,  and  Professor 
Winter  L.  Wilson.  Hov/  those  two 
can  talk!  Before  many  days  it  is 
known  that  “Dan”  has  been  what  Al 
Chapman  calls  P.  B.  S.  (prize  bull 
slinger)  champion  of  Monroe  County 
for  eleven  years,  while  Prof.  Wilson’s 
long  years  as  a practicing  engineer 
and  teacher  have  furnished  him  with 
enough  anecdotes  to  enable  him  to 
hold  up  his  end  of  any  conversation. 

Dr.  Natt  M.  Emory,  Director  of  the 
Summer  Session,  and  Professor  Hale 
Sutherland,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering,  were  in  charge 
of  the  surveying  camp.  The  proprie- 
tors of  the  various  hotels  confessed 
that  the  business  which  the  Univers- 
ity brought  during  the  dull  month  of 
June  was  a godsend  a^ter  the  two 
Depression  summers  which  have  play- 
ed havoc  with  the  hotel  business. 
They  cooperated  in  every  possible  way 
with  the  University  officials.  The 
people  of  Canadensis  showed  the  ut- 
most hospitality  to  the  students. 
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throwing  wide  the  doors  of  everything 
from  the  churches  to  the  Viking 
Club,  in  which  latter  institution 
everything  from  3.2  up  or  down  could 
be  obtained.  Engineers  of  the  class  of 
1936  may  find  it  interesting  to  know 
that  the  Viking  was  burned  to  the 
ground  in  the  middle  of  August.  How- 
ever the  old  sign  was  almost  im- 
mediately hung  up  on  a frame  house 
on  the  other  side  of  town  on  the  back 
road  to  Sky  Top,  just  past  the  Mora- 
vian Church. 

It  is  the  morning  of  the  first  Mon- 
day in  june The  young  en- 

gineers have  registered  and  are  stand- 
ing around  in  the  sun  waiting  for 
young  instructor  Howard  Seely  to  ring 
the  cowbell  which  will  announce 
classes  at  8:10  every  morning  for  a 
month.  The  kindly  nature  of  Seely 
and  Professor  Becker,  and  the  fact  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  mark  everyone 
late  every  morning  will  cause  this  bell 
to  ring  a little  later  each  morning, 
until  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  it  will 
be  rung  at  8:25.  At  that  point  the 
faculty  will  decide  that  steps  must  be 
taken,  and  on  the  following  morning 
the  bell  will  be  on  time,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  students  will  receive 
cuts  for  being  extra  late. 

The  cowbell  rings  and  the  students 
climb  the  stairs  to  the  converted  loft 
of  the  barn  to  listen  to  the  first  of 
the  morning  lectures  of  Professor 
Becker,  who  seems  to  be  the  actual 
working  head  of  the  camp.  His  tangy 
talks  favored  with  his  dry  humor  and 
ability  to  drive  home  a point  clearly 
will  cause  many  a student  to  absorb 
more  knowledge  of  surveying  than  he' 
actually  intends  to.  After  several 
talks  the  class  is  dismissed,  and  the 
crews  of  six  each  get  their  assigned 
instruments  and  inspect  them  thoro- 
ughly  The  surveying  .session 

has  now  really  begun. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  session 
were  devoted  to  practice  work  with 
the  instruments,  after  which  each 
crew  of  six  men  was  assigned  a cer- 
tain section  to  survey.  A complete 
survey  and  map  was  made  by  each 
crew.  At  the  end  of  the  month  these 
individual  maps  were  assembled  and 
traced  into  one  large  map  of  Cana- 
densis and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  remainder  of  the  curriculum 
work  for  the  month  is  a gradual  ab- 
sorbtion  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  problems  of  surveying  and  a grow- 


ing understanding  of  what  one  branch 
of  engineering  may  be  like  in  prac- 
tice. For  most  of  the  students,  how- 
ever, the  surveying  knowledge  will 
before  many  years  become  but  a dim 
background  against  which  will  be 
focused  other  outstanding  events  of 
the  month.  It  is  a question  which 
of  these  memories  of  the  summer  sur- 
veying camp  will  linger  the  longest. 
Some  of  them  may  never  die. 

For  most  of  the  students  in  Cana- 
densis, the  two  words  “Brown’s”  and 
“beer”  become  almost  synonymous. 
“Brown’s  Ceneral  Store"  furnishes 
everything  for  everybody  from  hand- 
kerchiefs to  genuine  talkie  movies 
twice  a week,  but  beer  is  by  far  the 
most  popular  commodity.  On  one  hot 
Saturday  more  than  eight  hundred 
glasses  were  sold.  Not  the  Manner- 


A Conference 

choir,  perhaps,  but  at  least  Browns  is 
thenext  best  thing.  The  engineers 
decide  that  there  is  only  one  fault  to 
be  found  with  the  legal  dispensation 
of  beer — it  cannot  be  sold  on  Sunday 
in  blue  law  bound  Pennsylvania. 

Buck  Hill  Falls  Inn  and  Sky  Top 
Lodge  offered  the  Lehigh  men  the  use 
of  their  recreational  facilities  at  regu- 
lar and  reduced  prices.  Especially 
popular  were  the  excellent  tennis 
courts  .at  Buck  Hill.  Every  evening 
several  carloads  of  court  enthusiasts 
would  cut  their  dinners  short  in  order 
to  get  in  a few  sets  of  tennis.  There 
were  cries  of  “Red  appler.”  as  several 
students  played  with  Professor  Cyril 
jensen,  but  the  prof  plays  a stiff 
game  and  easily  held  up  his  share  of 
some  good  doubles  matches.  However, 


one  student  took  a chance  on  his 
grade  by  handing  the  faculty  man  a 
thorough  trimming  in  a singles  match 
on  one  of  the  latter’s  off  days. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  courts 
at  Canadensis  were  “sorta  lousy,” 
being  for  the  most  part  undecided 
whether  to  masquerade  as  a grass  or 
clay  court  and  compromising  by  being 
a mixture  of  each. 

It  is  a very  warm  evening,  there  is 
a long  log  problem  to  be  done.  Some- 
one says,  “It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
Quackenbush’s  turn  to  do  the  prob- 
lem.” The  latter,  being  a C.  E.  and  a 
problem-solver  of  note,  admits  a trifle 
haltingly  that  it  generally  does  seem 
to  be  his  turn  to  do  the  problem  and 
adds  that  he  will  leave  the  completed 
problem  on  the  table  in  the  lounge 
where  everyone  can  copy  it  when  he 
comes  in  at  night  or  during  breakfast. 
A swim  is  suggested.  Mac  Seybold, 
who  has  real  ideas,  mentions  toasted 
marshmallows. 

Birch  Lake  is  like  a mirror  of  black 
gold  in  the  darkness  of  the  late  june 
evening.  Suits  are  thrown  aside  as 
white  young  bodies  flash  into  the  dark 
warm  waters.  Numberless  harmless 
insects  swim  in  swarms  so  thick 
and  close  to  the  surface  that  float- 
ing is  actually  unpleasant.  A fire  is 
quickly  built  and  almost  as  quickly 
reduced  to  a mass  of  glowing  embers. 
Wrapped  in  coats  and  sweaters 
against  the  slight  chill  of  the  night 
air,  the  dark  forms  gather  around 
the  fire  to  toast  marshmallows,  and 
exchange  past  experiences  and  ideas 
and  plans  for  the  future.  Then  back 
to  the  hotel  and  a serenade  to  wake 
those  who  have  foolishly  gone  to  bed, 
all  of  which  causes  the  problem  to  be 
forgotten  until  the  next  morning. 

Baseball,  both  soft  and  hard,  was  a 
popular  pastime.  A Lehigh  nine  of 
the  regular  type  gave  the  local  Cana- 
densis nine  some  tough  contests.  Soft 
ball  games  were  close  and  hard  fought 
between  the  different  hotels,  especi- 
ally Laurel  Grove  and  the  Canadensis, 
and  brought  out  some  real  stars 
worthy  of  note.  Freddy  Woodrich  is 
an  underhand  pitcher  of  honest  merit, 
as  well  as  a champion  absorber  of  3.2 
and  feminine  attention.  Tom  Heely 
can  swat  a soft  ball  farther  than  most 
can  hit  a regular  baseball. 

No  mention  of  summer  camp  would 
be  complete  without  a reference  to 
Bill  Dunlop’s  affair  with  the  grass 
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widow.  Being  very  tall  and  handsome, 
Dunlop  even  as  a freshman  had 
achieved  fame  and  success  as  a hand- 
ler of  the  fairer  sex  in  Bethlehem,  but 
with  the  young  and  beautiful  Rae, 
though  divorced,  he  surpassed  all  pre- 
vious accomplishments.  ’Nuff  said! 

Not  to  forget  Stan  Kohler  and  his 
fourteen  year  old — or  v.'as  she  only 
thirteen,  as  Reggie  Lenna  and  others 
at  the  Laurel  Grove  claimed?  And 
Walter  Nutt,  who  finally  shaved  off  a 
very  neat  little  blond  mustache,  all 
for  love  of  a certain  Mirandy  Price. 
Some  of  the  young  men  at  the  Cana- 
densis Hotel  should  not  forget  “Betty 
Boop”  who  was  very  .sweet  and  de- 
mure and  too  bashful  to  serve  any  of 
the  Lehigh  boys  except  Professor 
Wilson,  but  who  never  the  less  went 
out  on  dates  with  at  least  one  stu- 
dent. 

Bill  Wiswesser,  who  is  a chemical 
engineer  and  just  took  surveying  to 
see  how  the  other  half  lives,  drew 
either  in  whole  or  part  over  ten  in- 
dividual maps,  his  wizardy  with  pen, 
ink,  and  water  colors  never  failing  to 
get  the  map  owner  at  least  a “B."  His 
artistic  talent  was  rivaled  only  by  his 
ability  to  conjure  up  visits  from  some 
relatives  or  friends,  who  always  ar- 
rived on  the  hottest  afternoons  when 
the  most  work  was  to  be  done,  thus 
giving  the  future  chemist  the  not  un- 
pleasant task  of  knocking  off  at  noon 
because  he  did  not  “exactly  know 
when  they’ll  come  and  I’d  better  be 
on  the  porch  to  welcomie  them  and 
show  them  around.’’ 

The  third  week  of  June  is  “Laurel 
Time’’  in  the  Poconos.  A dozen  girls 
picked  from  the  various  colleges  in 
Pennsylvania  were  known  as  the 
Laurel  Princesses  and  were  feted  each 
evening  at  a different  resort.  One 
evening  ten  of  the  engineers  were 
commandeered  as  escorts  for  the 
princesses  at  a supper  dance  at  Buck 
Hill  Falls,  There  was  afterwards  some 
debate  amongst  the  Lehigh  men  as  to 
whether  the  princesses  were  picked 
for  pulchritude,  scholarship,  or  by 
political  pull,  but  Carry  Haulenbeck 
will  vouch  for  the  Queen  herself. 
Carry,  Ken  Bugby,  Fred  Walker,  Ed 
Depuy,  and  joe  Brown  did  their  field 
work  at  night  during  Laurel  Week,  it 
was  rumored,  and  slept  most  of  the 
afternoons. 

Bob  Eichner  left  Canadensis  early 
one  Saturday  morning  to  hitch-hike 


home  to  Montclair  to  see  Johnny 
Dietz,  Bus.  ’36,  play  in  the  finals  of 
the  Northern  New  Jersey  Junior  ten- 
nis championship,  only  to  have  the 
match  rained  out  and  played  on 
Monday. 

The  two  most  difficult  assignments 
in  the  routine  work  were  running  a 
traverse  line  through  underbrush  so 
thick  that  a special  brush-axe  was 
needed  to  clear  the  way,  and  the 
observation  on  polaris  which  took 
place  at  three  a.  m.  and  ruined  a 
good  night’s  sleep. 

The  quality  of  the  food  was  for  the 
most  part  above  criticism,  the  class  of 
1936  being  far  more  fortunate  than 
others  who  had  had  to  digest  baked 
beans  in  the  shadow  of  the  Delaware 
Water  Cap. 

Almost  half  of  the  students  ex- 
empted the  final  examination,  after 


a day  of  anxiety  while  the  faculty 
debated  whether  or  not  to  grant  any 
exemptions.  Professor  Sutherland  was 
positive  that  the  course  would  never 
again  see  exemptions,  so  those  who 
were  freed  can  count  themselves 
doubly  fortunate.  No  one  is  known 
to  have  failed  to  pass  the  course. 
Professor  Wilson  confided  to  some 
anxious  students  that  the  only  failure 
that  he  could  recollect  vv'as  the  case 
of  a student  who  failed  to  pay  either 
his  tuition  or  board  fees  in  1923,  and 
that  the  faculty  deemed  that  even 
the  dumbest  engineer  could  hardly 
fail  to  pick  up  enough  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  surveying  to  deserve  a pass- 
ing grade  after  being  exposed  to  the 
lectures  and  practice  for  a month. 

So  a pleasant  month  was  had  by 
all,  including  the  faculty,  and  the 
summer  surveying  camp  of  1933,  the 
first  in  Canadensis,  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  all  concerned. 


A Solar  Observation 
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Here’s  the  Situation 


In  the  spring  of  1927,  with  the  assistance  of  Professor 
Hughes,  several  undergradutes  organized  and  printed  the 
first  Lehigh  Review.  R.  Max  Coepp  ’28,  Lehigh’s  first 
Rhoads  Scholar,  was  Editor-in-chief  with  Carl  C.  Carlson 
as  business  manager.  Dudley  Lee  Harley  ’30,  another 
Rhoads  Scholar,  was  also  a contributor  to  this  first 
Review. 

The  staff  of  the  Review  for  this  coming  year  believes 
that  Professor  Hughes  and  this  first  staff  v/ere  justified 
in  maintaining  that  there  was  a place  on  Lehigh’s  campus 
for  a “serious  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Lehigh.’’  The  Review  this  year  begins  its  seventh  year 
with  quarterly  publications.  One  of  the  four  issues  will 
appear  during  Rushing  Week,  the  second  just  before  the 
Lafayette  game,  another  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  term 
and  the  last  just  before  Spring  House  Parties. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  Review  has  not  experienced 
the  success  of  previous  years.  There  was  no  financial  dif- 
ficulty but  there  was  a decided  drop  in  student  interest. 

The  start  the  Review  makes  in  September  is  with  a 
new  and  younger  staff  than  previously.  (It  contains  but 
one  senior.)  It  begins  also  with  a new,  larger  and  more 
attractive  magazine  form,  and  our  policy  of  more  varied 
and  personal  articles  of  interest  to  Lehigh  undergraduates 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  students  for  their  support. 

Last  year  the  Review  was  published  in  magazine  form, 
but  without  a cover.  The  form  has  again  been  altered 
this  year,  for  we  felt  that  Lehigh  deserved  a more  dignified 
magazine  for  its  literary  publications. 

From  the  constitution  of  the  Review  we  have  for  the  - 
purpose  of  the  magazine  the  following' 


1 . To  provide  an  outlet  for  creative  writing  on  the 
part  of  the  students  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
editor,  or  the  faculty. 

2.  To  set  forth  student  opinion  on  any  matter  or  sub- 
ject whatsoever,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  editor. 

3.  To  give  anybody  on  the  campus  their  say  provided 
the  editor  feels  it  is  in  good  taste. 

4.  To  appeal  to  scientific  and  technical  men  on  the 
campus  as  well  as  to  the  non-technical. 

When  we  asked  for  student  support  several  para- 
graphs above  we  intented  it  to  include  a request  for 
material  and  for  competitors  for  positions  with  the  Review 
for  there  are  numerous  opportunities  for  the  newer 
and  older  students  who  have  talent  and  willingness  to 
work.  From  the  section  of  the  constitution  given  above 
one  can  see  that  the  Review  has  a greatly  diversified  field 
from  which  to  draw  for  material  of  interest. 

As  well  as  more  varied  and  persona!  articles  we 
have  added  special  features.  In  our  first  issue  we 
have  included  an  insert  of  Director  Kellog  suitable  for 
framing.  Each  of  the  following  issues  will  contain  similar 
inserts;  Bosey  Reiter,  Billy  Sheridan  and  a third  to  be 
named  later.  In  this  issue  is  also  our  announcement  of 
the  Review’s  short  story  contest. 

The  Review  intends  during  the  coming  year  to  take 
active  part  in  campus  affairs,  publishing  articles  set- 
ting forth  student  opinion,  aiding  the  new  Division  of 
Athletics  and  Physical  Education  whenever  possible  and 
entering  in  friendly  competition  with  the  other  student 
publications  for  a front  rank  position.  These  few  inten- 
tions follow  our  desire  to  make  those  at  Lehigh  feel  that 
the  Review  is  really  “a  serious  magazine  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Lehigh.’’ — The  Editor. 


MOWRER’S  DAIRY 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


VISIT  OUR  NEW  SODA  FOUNTAIN  IN 
^'~COLLEG^fHEATRE  BUILDING 


LARGEST  MILK  SHAKE  IN  THE  WORLD  FOR  10c. 


OUR  DISPLAY  ROOMS 
EDUCATE 

IN  MODERN  SANITARY  PLUMBING  for  the  HOME  — OFFICE  — 
SCHOOL  and  FACTORY 

A visit  here  will  prove  of  interest 
whether  you  are  a house  owner  or  not. 

ONE  OF  THE  SHOW  PLACES  OP  OUR  CITY 


LEHIGH  VALLEY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Allentown,  Pa.  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Easton,  Pa.  Lansdale,  Pa. 


DISPLAY  ROOMS— 


926  Hamilton  Street  : : : : Allentown,  Pa. 


“ON  THE  BREAST  OF  OLD 
SOUTH  MOUNTAIN” 


Before  you  spend  your  first  check 
for  clothing  at  Lehigh  this  term — ^re- 
flect on  RAU  and  ARNOLD’S  un- 
riTalled  record  of  serving  Lehigh  men 
for  thirty-two  years.  RAU  and  AR- 
NOLD present  a large  line  of  fine 
ready-made  suits  (altered  free,  of 
course)  and  an  attractive  selection  of 
new  Fall  patterns  of  both  domestic 
and  British  cloths  for  tailored  cloth- 
ing. RAU  and  ARNOLD  carry  a 
cranplete  stock  of  haberdashery  for 
every  occasion. 


AT  THE  FOOT  OF  OLD  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN 


RAU  S'  ARNOLD 

FOURTH  AND  VINE  STREETS 


Since  1901 


